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BY M. MACMILLAN, 





**You showed me, Rob, the other day 
A mintatare so full of grace 

That It hath stolen my heart away— 
I long again to see that face. 


**Find it for me before I go. 

The eyes had caught the heav'nly hue, 
The proud !ips gave you Cupid's bow, 

The brow was steadfast, strong and true. 


‘TL look, my boy. Was it this one? 
(Her eye ts blue as china ware;) 

Or this’ (Her face is like the sun, ) 
Stay ! Here's the likeness I dare swear. 


‘*"No, none of those, Rob: none of those, 
That's Lizzie Courtenay, this ie Jane; 

I know her weti—and little Rose ; 
Good creatures, though they’re rather vain. 


*‘Oh, seek once more the portrait rare; 
In yonder cabinet it lay ; 

Then breathe my lady‘s name, and where 
Her knight may follow her to-day.’’ 


**Your fond impatience urges me. 
To seek the fair enchantress* face— 
Yet here lies all my gallery ; 
Not one is absent from its place ; 


‘Or only one an artist friend 
Begged as a loan from me last night ; 
It lies apart, half packed, to send— 
Glance at it ere we lose the light, 


‘“‘What i Thatisshe? Oh, strange weird fate, 
My boy, your stricken heart lies low 

Before the lovely Countess Kate, 
Who died a hundred years ago !°’ 


TIFF. 


~ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 
‘ROSE OF THE WORLD,’’ ETC., 
ETC., ETC. 














CHAPTER X. 
EVIS assured Mary, with a vigorous 
flop of his tail, that he was quite aware 

of bis advantages. 

“Do you know,” the girl went on, “that 
I should not mind—but this isa very, very 
particular secret— wearing a dog-collar too 
with Dick’s name on it? It isa shameful 
thing to say”—shaking her brown head— 
“especially nowadays, you know, Bevis 
dear, when women are so clever, and have 
such a poor opinion of men. But it is quite 
true. 

“I like Dick well enough forthat. I 
thould not like to wear adog-collar with 
any other man's name on it, you know, 
Bevis! 

“I don’t feel at all doggified when Mr.Ar- 
nold the Rector comes to see us, except 
that [should like very much to bark and 
frighten him away. 

“But Dick ? 

“Oh, Dick was good to me long, long ago, 
you see, when he could very iil afford it! 
He used to work for ne as well as for his 
mother. 

“How can women pretend to despise men 
when they ure so kind and so cheerful and 
SO stead fast ? 

‘Bevis, I am afraia your poor little Mis- 
tress Mary 1s only astupid old-fashioned 
sort of girl, and this beautiful lady—I for- 
get ber name—in my novel here would 
turn up her Grecian nose at me for express- 
ing such contemptible sentiments. But 
never mind her. You and 1 have nothing 
to do with lords and iadies,thank goodness! 
We belong to Dick! Isn’t it a piece of good 
luck ? 

“Always to live under his roof, and to sit 


the fire with hin 


nter ever 


inn on 
8 al 

“The Gays are growing shorter. The fire 

in the drawing-room 1s pleasant this after- 

noon—now isn’t it, though it is only Sep- 

tember, andthe tress are only just begin- 


—“have you really gone to sleep on my 


gown while I have been talking to you 
about Dick? I would not have believed it 
of you, air! You lazy’’—a soft blow—“‘good 
for nothing’’—another—“ungratetul, un- 
sympathetic, unromanticold sceamp! I—"’ 

“Mary ”” 

The girl started up from her seat at the 
window, and a sudden joyful color rushed 
into her face. 

“Mary,” shouted a cheerful tenor voice 
up the stairs, “you are a nice young person! 
Where are you, miss, and why don’t you 
come and welcome the wanderer home?” 

“Why,” she said, in happy surprise, ‘‘it is 
Dick ! 

‘*He has come back !”’ 

Bevis had jumped up, and was scratching 
at the door and madly whining aud bark- 
ing. 

Mary opened the door for him, and the 
old dog went scuffling and barking down- 
stairs in the wildest excitement. 

But she waited herseif, to smooth her 
rippling brown hair, to adjust her pale blue 
gown, and to put hoth hands up to her 
glowing cheeks. 

“T must not be too glad,’’ she said to her- 
selt. 

‘Bevis is better offthan I am, after all. 
He can bark as much as he likes, and jump 
into Dick’s arms. Oh how red my cheeks 
are still!’ 

The girl peeped into the glass, and drew 
back halfstartled at the sight of her own 
radiant face. 

‘Papa, potatoes, prunes, prisms,’’she said 
gravely adjusting her dimples—“I think I 
shall bear inspection now !’’ 

She ran down-stairs singing a snatch of a 
song. 

Dick was standing in the hall still with 
his mother, and Bevis was leaping about 
his master and making a tremendous 
scene. 

“Dick,” she exclaimed, with a pretty 
affectation of anger, ‘“‘what in the world 
brings you back in this ‘promiscuons’ way? } 
Have you no pity on our nerves? Have 
you quite forgotten the existence of that 
useful invention, the electric telegraph? 
Wasthere ever such an absurd cousin in 
the world as you?’’ 

Dick Strong caught Mary’stwo hands in 
his own and gave them a cordial squeeze. 

Bevis began to bark jealously. 

Mrs. Strong looked on from the drawing- 
room door, her face full of contentment. 

“You are better,’’ Mary said, pulling him 
into the drawing-room. 

“You will be better still when you have 
had your dinner. Mother, isn’t it disgraco- 
fulof him to take us unawares in this 
fashion ? 

“Suppose that you and I had made up 
our mindsto dine on cups of tea, as Trol- 
lope declares that women do when they are 
left to themnselves? It would have served 

i ht.” 
"a a not afraid,”’ declared Dick coin- 
tortably; ‘and I am as hungry 4s a hunter. 
Upon my word, Mistress Mary —talk about 
looking well! Such roses and carnations as 
these were never watered with a tea-pot.” 

lt was a very happy meal, though little 
Mary, while she said nothing about it, did 
not fail to observe that Dick was very 
absent, and that in spite of his professions 
he ate very little and drank 





‘‘Was Dinard very pretty and gay? Mary 
and I have some idea of going there next 
yerr, you inust know."’ 

“Very pretty,” deciared Dick, sitting up 
in bis easy-chair. 

‘And I have so much to tell you—I mean 
besides what | wrote about. And, first of 
all, | want to speak w you and Mary about 
Ninon.” 

“Ninon?’’—Mary looked up from her 
crewel-work. 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs Strong somewhat 
hurriedly. 

“I don't think I mentioned to you, Mary 
that Dick had met bis cousins, the Misses 
Masserene, at Avranches. I did not think 
itofmuch importance at the time; but it 
appears that they are quite nice girls, and— 
and that Dick and they struck up quite a 
friendship.’’ 

‘That must have been very jolly,” said 
Mary cordially. 

‘What are they like, Dick? Pretty? Did 
you flirt with them both 7’’ 

“You ought to be aware, Miss Hawthorn,”’ 
said Dick, with somewhat forced lightness, 
“that 1 am notin the habit of flirting with 
pretty cousins.’’ 

“Ob, you mean me!” said the girl, blush- 
ing and laughing. 

“I’m nobody ; I don’t count. But do tell 
us about your cousins. Aren’t they my 
cousins too, in sone remote way! What are 
their names, Dick !’’ 

“The youngest is called Tiffany,” said 
Dick, with elaborate carelessness. “She is 
only a child of filteen or mxteen.”’ 

“And the eldest ! What is she called !’’ 

A little stealing smile touched the corner 
of poor Dick’s bearded mouth. 

“Ninon,” he said tenderly, as the name of 
his darling brought before him the beauti- 
tiful pale face and wistful smilie that had 
been so fatal to his peace of :nind. 

A little momentary silence fell upon the 
two listening women. 

The click of Mary’s needle could be 
heard. 

Mrs. Strong stirred very uneasily in her 
chair. 

“Ninon ?”’ 

Mary said then, with a smile, though she 
kept her head bent over her work. 

‘Is she as pretty as her name, Dick ?”’ 

“You cannot call her pretty,’’ answered 
the lover slowly. “She is simply the most 
beautiful young creature that it is possible 
to imagine.” 

“Really, Dick!” said his mother, laugh- 
ing somewhat forcibly. 

“It is true, mother, I assure you’’—trying 
his best to speak in an unconcerned way. 
‘Lady Ingram is greatly taken with her. 
She predicts a great match for her one of 
these days. They arecoming to England 
this year—soon.”’ 

“To England?" echoed Mrs. Strong. 

Mary was silent. 

“Yes,” the young man went on hurriedly 
now. 

“It was about that that I wanted to speak 
to you, mother. 

“They are going to live at Marybridge, 
near Mr. Beaufoy’s place there, you know ; 

-and I thought, if you and Mary did not 
mind, that it would be kindness to ask the 
two girls here fora few weeks while the 
cottage is being put in order."’ 

There was asecond little pause; but it 





of hunger, 
less. 
“He is tired,” she thought. “I will take 
no notice.”’ ; 
And indeed it was not until they were 
comfortably established in the drawing: | 
oe » and Mary had given him some 
5 ‘ | . a“. 
ising wi 
seeined t have taken possession of bim 


“We have enjoyed your letter so much 


dea 


| silence bad lasted rather longer than usual; 


Ing to obange color ? Bevis" —reproachfully | “though of late they have not been quite so 


luny 


r,”’ bis mother began gently, when the | 


was Mary whw broke it this time. 
“J am sure mother would not :nind,’’ she 


| said brightly. 


“And. as for me, I should be delighted to 
have such a lovely new cousin to look atana 


talk to Mother’’—coaxingly ‘you will 
ask Ninon and Tiffany to comet a? 

If Lady Ingram bas taken 
answered Mrs. Strong rather coldly, ‘‘and 


if Mies Masserene is looking forward toa 


will find our house very du!i,and ourselves 
| very quiet sort of peopie. ’ 





great position in tbe worid, I am afraid they | 


“Oh, no, no, indeed!"'urged Dick eagerly. 

“You don’t know Ninon yet, or you 
would not say so. 

‘She has been urged into a good deal of 
dissipation lately, I adinit by Lady Ingram; 
but at heart she is the siinplest, sweetest 
girl in the world. She—but there’’—he 
broke off, conscious that Mary's brown eyes 
were earnestly fixed on hia face—‘“I will 
say no more, You will see for yourselves 
one of these days, I hope.” 

“Yes, I hope so," asserted Mary cheer- 
fully. 

Her work was trembling in her fingers; 
bat ber voice was perfectly steady. ‘“‘When 
would you like them to come, Diek? You 
know mother leaves ail these things to 
me,” 

“They could not be in kinder little 
hands," cried Dick warmly; and at the 
worde a sudden flush rose into the girl's 
downcast face. . 

‘‘Let me seo—they are to leave Avranches 
at the end ofthe month. We might have 
them here for October; we can show them 
the theatres and whatever is going in the 
way of auiusements.”’ 

“We will make them as gay as ever 
we can,” declared Mary brightly, as she 
rose and put away her work. 

“But they won't expect gaiety,’’ persisted 
Dick earnestly. 

“Why, you know they are going to live 
at Marybridge, which is about the slowest 
little hole in the world! And Ninon has re- 
fused to stay with Lady Ingram for her sis- 
ter’s sake. 

“She is so good to Tiffany; but then Mary 
and she will be great friends, I know, and 
she will find out all this for herself,’’ 

““Yoa,great iriends, hope,” Mary assented 
cheerfully; andthen she wished mother 
and son good night, and Dick stood up to 
light ber candle to open the door for her. 

“You are the dearest and hest of little 
consins !"’ he whispered playtully. “And 
—only wait until you seo Ninon!’’ 

“Good night,’’ said Mary again, with a 
smile ns she went out of the room, singing 
a little snatch of a sony. 

She went singing up the stairs, and did 
not stop until she nad safely locked herself 
into her rooiwn, all blue-and-white chintz 
and light polished ash, where she had been 
sitting that afternoon and talking to Bevis 
of Dick’s return. She put down her candle 
and sank into a chair, looking blankly be- 
fore her. 

“Ninon,’’ she said half aloud. 

“Ninon !’’ 

a 7 oa 

Dick went down to Southampton to meet 
Mrs. Masserene and her daughters. 

From Southampton Mrs. Masserene went 
on at once to Marybridge, and Ninon and 
Tiffany, under their cousin's charge, pro- 
ceeded to Waterloo Station, and thence to 
Barnes, where Mary was waiting in her 
pony-carriage to drive them across the com- 
mon to the cottage. 

Bevis was in attendance as usual ; but the 
girt had hardly a word to say to her faithful 
old friend. 

She was conscious of a devouring anxiety 
to see Ninon,an anxiety which nevertheless 
was alinost swallowed up in a nervous 
dread of the meeting. 

And yet nothing could have been sim- 

ler. 

. She heard the train arrive, and, while she 
was still occupied in calining her ponies, 
Dick emerged tron the Little station,radiant, 


his gray eyes alight, and with him two giris 
in travelling-dresses—one ugly, witb frizzy 
red hair, the other tall and slim, but having 


athick Drown Veli Lied Over her i lace 


a Mi rem 
sheerfully : and inan t more he was 
introducing ber new cousins to her 

‘‘This is Ninon, of course,’’ he said, help- 
ing in the tall veiled figure. “And this’’— 


| bundling tn the other—“‘ia little Tiff. Now 
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Molly, as fast as you ike, dear, for we are 
all starving! 

“Bi there to see to the luggage. 
That's all right; off we go!" 

He was in wild spirits. It seemed to 
Mary Hawthorn that she hardly ized 
her sober cousin in this eager, ve, 
radiant young fellow. 

“It is the French air, Mary,”’ he declared 
apelogetically. 

“Thev brought a whiff of it with them as 


far as Southampton, and it has got into my 


head, I believe." 

‘He ia not always so wild then?” 

Ninon said this gently to Mary, in her 
foreign accent. 

Her voice was wondertully sweet, even 
in the girl's reluctant ears, 

“But it is Tiff and I who should 5° crazy! 
Do you know that we have been In Eng- 
land before ?" 

“I hope you will be very happy here,"’ 
Mary said, a little unsteadily, but smiling 
bravely atthe charming velled face Oppo- 
nite. 

“Thank you! Oh, I am sure that we shall! 
And there is no fog. Why do — always 
abuse the English climate? It is lovely 
day. 

“The sky is clear and blue, like the sky 
of Normandy. 

“Oh, Tiff, can you believe that we are 
really in England, after all?’’ 

But Tiff was too shy to speak. 

She was leaning over the little carr 
and hoiding out her hand to Bevis as he 
trotted along beside it. 

“You are tond of dogs?"’ Mary said turn- 
ing kindly to her. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle—] mean yes,my cous- 
in,’’ answered Tifl, hastily correcting her- 
self, and blushing a good deal. 

Mary's kind heart warmed to the ugly 
embarrassed little thing. 

She formed a theory Th her mind, in spite 
of all that Dick had said, that Ninon wasa 


hard elder sister to the little Cinderella of 
the family,and that she herself would never 
like the beauty, who sat so still behind her 
veil, with poor Dick's ardent eyes fastened 
upon her hidden face. 

Indeed Ninon said but little during the 
drive, or when they stopped at the old-fash- 
ioned gate of the cottage and saw the door 
opeh and Mrs. Strong waiting in the hall to 
receive them. 

The sisters had adjoining rooms, two 
pretty English neats of comfort and cleanli- 
ness and chintz. 

Tiffany, who had not had Ninon's wider 
experience in such matters, declared that 
she would not be able to sleep for looking 
at all the pretty things with which she was 
surrounded, 

Mary had put an abundance of autumn 
flowers outof her garden in various jars 
and dishes about the rooms; fires were 
briskly burning, easy-chairs drawn up to 
the hearth. 

“IT wonder what Francine would say to 
all this !’’eried little, Tiff, as Miss Hawthorn 
gave a last look round to see that she had 
everything she could require. 

“And, mademoiselle—I mean cousin 
Mary—will it be like this in the cottage at 
Marybridge?’’ 

“Yes, I should think #0,” answered Mary 
simply. 

“This is only a very quiet little English 
house, you know though 1 love it dear] 
because I have lived here all ny life wit 
my aunt and with Dick.”’ 

Tift looked up with her shrewd eyes as 
the caught the tremor in poor little Mary's 
voice, 

“Dick is very good,”’ she said, nodding. 
‘He bas often and often talked about you 
too. You are kind also! I think all the 
people in England are kind !" 

“T am sure you will find them so, Tiff !’’ 
said Mary, giving her an affectionate kiss. 
“They won't be able to help being kind to 
you. And now’'—with a little formality— 
“IT must go and peep at Ninon, and make 
sure that she is quite comfortable.”’ 

She knocked, and was admitted. 

Ninon was brushing her hair, and tu: ned 
with a sinile so sweet, and with such dazz!- 
ing great eyes, that little Mary stood and 
fairly stared at the beautiful youngcreature 
whose face she saw for the first time. 

“Oh,” she said involuntary, “I under- 
stand now all that Dick has told us! Oh, 
Ninon, I never saw any one so prettv as 
you, even in a picture or on the 1" 

Ninon came over to her and put 
about her. ‘ 

‘“Lhat need not prevent you from liking 
me,"’ she said gently. ‘I donot care about 
ny prettiness at all. At least—yes,I do 
care for it; it would not be honest to pre- 
tend that Idid not! But I mean I value 
other things inuch more. I would rather 
be loved than admired. Mary, try tc love 
ine a little, if—if only for Dick’s sake, who 
is so fond of you." 

Mary's brown eyes filled with tears. 

“I think I meant not to love you,” she 
said, with an unsteady little laugh. “But 
I don’t see how I am to help inyself. And 
it will not be for Dick's sake; it will be for 
your own, my dear!” 

“Thank you, Mary!"’ Ninon kissed her 
in her foreign little way on each cheek. 
“Dick said you would be good; but I think 
I was a littleafraid. I am not afraid now— 
oh, no—not al all !’’ 


erarins 





CHAPTER XI. 


ICK STRONG thought that he had 
| ) never known what happiness meant 
before. 

To have Ninon under his roof, away 
from.all exciting or disturbing influences; 
to be able to walk with her, and talk to her, 
and sit by the piano while she sang to them 
all ; to see her with her pretty manner to 


5 ey frank gaiety and triendliness | 
to M 


ary—was it not worth while, to have 
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I epee Oe ited hope tied to dilate. des 

t was not he any more 
than before of ever eailing Ninon his And Ninon'’s ot her child pleased 

Te caae sided oi bell ae cen, rena oat 
ed to Le thorou re | su young , 

etgna soca bale ated a co to herselt, and her inost gentile and woman- 

preine was not for him. ly way in their quiet homme. 

But ofthat knowledge could he| Ninon was al b ng her work to 
be blind to the girl's beauty and charm, | aunt Dorothy's with her 
could he coldly refuse to respond to her | while the young people made music 
pretty sisterly advances? r in the evening. 

The aiice”’ happiness naturally threw Dick and Mary to- 

frou cong whieh the beau- | gether; butthen there was little Tiffany to 
tiful Masserene bad made of his reluc- | inake a third, and poor Dick was always 
tant sweet little mother. straining his ear to catch a word or two from 

Mrs. St had long since made up her | the low stool by his mother's chair, and 
mind—even before Mary came into her tor- | adoring Ninon all the more for her sweet- 


tune—that Dick was to hin cousin. 
She could not bear the thought of ever let- 
ting the girl go who had come to be as a 
daughter to her. 

And what other woinan would ever inake 
her boy so happy as bright, cheerful, 
brown-eyed Mary, who, the mother was 
secretely persuaded, had loved hii all her 
life? 

Not a word on the subject had ever passed 
between the two women; but each knew 
what was in the heart of the other; and to 
hoth the knowledge of Dick's hopeless in- 
fatuation for his lovely young cousin had 
come with mnuch the saine shock. 

Mary, fromm the first, bad called her mnaid- 
enly pride to her. 

It was not Dick’s fault,she decided bravely, 
if she had been so unwomanly as to indulge 
in dreains of the future which had no foun- 
dation, except in her own ~~“ 

And she would rather die than let him 
suspect that she cared for him, as she had 
cared for hiin ever since she caine to live 
under his roof, and as she would care, she 
knew, for no other tnan in all her life. 

And the tascination which Ninon could 
exert when she chose over inan and woinan 
alike had made her task all the more easy. 
Mary could not help loving the girl whose 
fair was likely to cause her so much 
pain in the future. 

She told herself with a doleful little laugh 
that she wust be a weak-minded sort of 
person altogether, for she was not even 
capable of a goud hearty jealousy, but was 
growing nan day more and more 
convinced that Dick was not to blame for 
loving a creature so brilliant and so win- 
ning as Ninon Masserene. 

“T suppose soine women are born to be 
happy and splendid and triumphant like 
that," the girl told her old confident Bevis 
one day. 

“And,when they drive through the world 
with their captives bound to their chariot- 
wheels, the app:ause is 80 loud that the 
cannot hear the cries of one or two insigni- 
ficant victims that have been thrown 
down and trampled upon in the courte of 
their triumphal progress; can they, dear 
Bevis?" 

Bevis appeared to confess that the subject 
was beyond him, but he put his rough old 
head on Mistress Mary's lap and looked at 
her wistfully, seeing t there were tears 
in hér brown eyes. 

“Never mind, you dearest of old dogs!” 
whispered ont he 

“It 18 something to be able to spare Dick 
a little pain, if wecan do nothing else. He 
would sorry, I know, if he thought that, 
even unintentionally, he had hurt his little 
cousin who has grown up at his side to 
know and to love him. And I will take 
care that he shall never know. 

“Little Maries havetheirowy placein the 
world as well as these beautiful sweet Ni- 
nons whom every one adores. And there 
is one thing I can do very well, Bevis—do 
you know? I can bear pain without crying 
out, except to you, ef old dog—except to 
you; and you wont tell!’ 

Ninon was amazed and touched by the 
girl's courage and cheerfulness. 

A very few minutes in her presence had 
sufficed to put her in possession of Mary’s 
tender littie secret, and to cause her another 
of the many self-reproachful pangs she had 
felt since the first day she had met Dick 
Strong. 

How oould he be so blind, she wondered, 
as not to see the happiness that awaited him 
at hone, as toturn froin the steady flame 
of Mary’s womanly devotion, dazzled by 
her own Will-o’-the-wisp-like radiance ? 

“Of course he must marry Mary Haw- 
thorn !”’ she decided superb y. 

“T will laugh him outof his foolish fancy 
for me before I go. 

“Why are nen 80 selfish and soa perverse? 
Can’t he see the pain that he is cousing that 
dear little mother of his, who has set her 
heart upon a match between the cousins? 
Dick must be made to listen to reason be- 
fore my visit comes to an end. 

“I don’t chooseto be haunted ever after 
by aunt Dorothy’s reproachiul face. And I 
have told hii ail along that there was no 
hope. 1 wisb his mother would under- 
stand that.’’ 

For the beautiful Miss Masserene could 
not be happy, or even contented, unless she 


was basking in the full approval and liking | 


of those around her. 

She liked to know that the very servants 
admired her, and that she was popular with 
them ; she took pains to spare them trouble 


| and totreat them with the most perfect con- 


sideration, partly because it was natural to 


her, but, above all, that she might be quite | 


sure of their approbation. 

And how much more was she anxious to 
win over Dick’s mother, and to atone for 
any careless folly in the t few weeks, 
when she and her cousin had heen thrown 
80 much he~, and she had not known 
what sort of a girl Mary Hawthorn was, by 
bringing about the marriage on which aunt 
Dorothy had set her heart ! 





nesa in cevoting berself to aunt Dorothy. 
How well he had always known, he 
thought, that Ninon’s faults were entirely 
due to her education and surroundings! 
Was it likely thet a girl could w up 
with nice English notions in that shabby 


Avranches household of which be had 

caught a glimpse ? 
Of courne she had been only too glad to 
from it and to rush intothe dissipa- 


tion offered her by Lady Ingram. 

But, in spite ofall her perversity, she was 
easily led and moulded, the ar de- 
cided. ; and now, with sweet and hoinelike 
influences around her, she was her true 
self. 

She was what he had always believed her 
to be, and it was evident that dress and ex- 
citement and flirtation were no more neces- 
sary to her happinessthan they were to 
dear little Mary’s, who had ~— up in 
fortunate ignorance of all such hurtful van- 
ities. 

The good fellow’s secret exultation knew 
no bounds when he saw his mother’s re- 
serve of manner and concealed distrust of 
Ninon melt daily and hourly in the warmth 
of the girl's smiles. 

‘‘Well, mother ?’’ he said one night, when 
he had seen Mrs. Strong lay her band 
fondly on Ninon’s head as she knelt at her 
side and wished poor aunt Dorothy good 
night. 

e Well, Dick ?”’ echoed his mother. 

They were alone. 

The three girl had gone laughing and 
chattering up the stairs. 

Dick sat down on Ninon’s little stool and 
laid his curly head in the mother’s lap. 

“Wasn't ¢ right about her?’’ he asked 
quietly. 

‘Is she such a terrible voung flirt, such a 
lover of excitement and dissipation as you 
sup ad 

} rs. wrne pes her hand on his forehead 
and smoothed back Dick’s crisp blond 
curls, 

“She isa beautiful and winning young 
creature,’’ she said slowly. 

“I believe that the man who makes her 
his wife can lead her where he will—for 

or for evil.’”’ 

“Oh, mother, not for evil!'’ said Dick, 
putting his hand up to clasp hers. 

‘*No, Heaven forbid that it should be for 
evil! But, Dick, she is easily swayed, 
easily influenced.” 

“And if she 1s—so long as itis tor good, 
mother?” —“Ah, Dick!’ 

“Then you suspect her still ?"’ 

The young tnan sat up and looked eagerly 
into his mother’s face. 

‘*You believe that’’—-hotly—“‘she is act- 
ing a part, because she seems happy with 
us here in our quiet house. Mother, I think 
you are hard upon her.” 

“No, Dick, I am not’’—gently. 

“And I have not said one word about act- 
ing. 

“I believe Ninon to be quite sincere—for 
the time. 

“She believes herself to be contented 
amongst us all,”’ 

‘Mother !"’ 

‘But is it quite natural that she should 
not have some regrets for the brilliant life 
she has renounced—and generously, Dick— 
for her sister’s sake ? 

“Do you think that she will be as con- 
tented a year hence?”’ 

“And yet you say you arenot hard upon 
her, mother. 

“If you only know all she has given up! 
It you knew how she was flattered, followed 
raved about—if you had seen the dresses 
and trinkets that Lady Ingram saw fit to 
deck herin! If you knew what a s:ries of 
daily triuinphs her life was, and yet knew— 
as I did—how it sickened and wearied her 
how glad she was to break away from it alll 
Oh, other, think of how she has grown 
up—think of all these poor girls have had to 
bear !’’ 

“Dick, Dick !’’ said Mrs. Strong, shaking 
her head. 

“If boys ever did listen to their mother’s 
advice about such matters——”’ 

Dick colored. 

“You think I am a fool for—for caring 
for Ninon as much as Ido,” he said very 
abruptly. 

“Don’t I know it as well as you? Don’t I 
know that I might aswell hope to marry 
the Princess Beatrice as Ninon Masserene ? 
But, if—if she cared for me well enough, I 
do not think my poverty would stand in 
the way, or the simplicity of our life; and 
you see ’—his voice sank—‘“I can't help car- 
ing for her, mother. 


‘*These things are not under our own con- 


trol. 
“Don’t you think that,if I could, I would 
not rather fall in love witha girl who would 


marry meand make me happy than spend | 
my life in hankering after what can never | 


be mine? But it is my fate, I suppose, and 
I must not complain.” 

“Tt others do not suffer too!" said Mrs. 
Strong sadly. 

Her son rowe and took ber in his arms, 


\ 





_.“~¥You must not be sorry for ” 
to int rry ie, mother 


“1 ant happler in euehi pain than 

Tt ties plain that he had nd thes TM 
was n 

alluded to — 


apottngl adel pda ter le ca kervend 


Not nail — of their visit to the cottage 
remained, declared that they must 
make the most of them. 

Little Tiffany es with 
all the ane y pee ys oe in 
London, with the rey pleasant 
suppers afterwards, and the chats by the 
fire that lasted long into the night. 

Then there were drives in ‘Mary Haw- 
thorn’s pony-car and walks on the 
common old Bevis to run races with 
her, and sucha profusion of books and 
flowers and music as the child, uutil then, 
had hardly believed ble. - 

Ninon too would have been happy but 
for the uneasy conviction that aunt Dorothy 
and Mary too, were gradually throwing her 
more and more into Dick’s society. 

Did they not understand, she wondered, 
that such a thing as they seemed to suggest 
was quite, quite out of the question ? 

She began to talk to Dick about Mary 
Hawthorn. 


Their talk had a very confidential air, and 
seemed to lead to nothing but a strengthen- 
ing of the general misunderstanding, 

‘To-morrow is our last day,’”’ Ninon said, 
on the evening before the sisters went 
ee 
“I am so sorry to go, Dick! Tiffany and I 
know now what home means.” 

“You must come back,"’ Dick said ina 
low voice. 

“I ain going too, you know, in a few 
weeks to—to Africa. But my mother and 
Mary will always be so delighted to have 
you, dear. You know that—don’t you?” 

“TI know that they arethe two kindest 
and sweetest women in the world,” said 
Ninon earnestly. 

‘“‘But—I aon’t think I shall ever come 
back.”’ 

“Why not?’’ Dick cried alarmed. 

‘‘Because I have no right here! Because 
you are blind and stupid, Dick! Oh’’—the 

irl clasped her hands—“can’t you see, 

on’t you know, why I ought never to 
come back to the house where Mary Haw- 
thorn lives?”’ 

Dick turned pale. 

‘You are utterly mistaken,”’ he said hur- 
riedly. 

“Tl assure you that you are. But, even if 
it were true, it cannot be hel - You know 
that I ask nothing of you, Ninon; but you 
cannot prevent me froin lovin ou. 1 
would not love youif I could help it—I 
tell you so frankly; but I cannot help it— 
and’’—his voice broke—“‘never speak to me 
again of another woman. It is cruel.” 

Ninon looked after him as he left the 
room. 

And she too was unusually pale. 

What had she done? 

bo. had she ever come to poor Dick's 
home 

She had known about Mary all along. 

In her heart of hearts she bad known—— 

Some words of Mrs. Strong’s caine back 
to her, that she had spoken to her one day 
when they had begun to know each other. 
The woinan had spoken to her as her mother 
might, of the influence which had been 
given to her over inen and women alike, 
and of thesacred responsiLility such a gift 
involved. 

‘Let it be for good,’ the anxious woman 
had said. 

“Try to make people the happier and bet- 
ter for your beauty, Ninon,”* 7 

Had she done that so far ? 

When she had met Dick in the great 
gray porch ofthe Norman abbey, why had 
she not let him go, as Lady Ingram had 
bidden her? 

And afterwards, when he had spoken to 
her in the moonlight at Dinard, when he 
had tried to break from her, why had she 
not sent him away ? 

She had lovers and admirers enough, but 
see could not bear to let him go, though she 
knew that she cared for hin no more than 
for the rest of the inen with whom she had 
danced and flirted for a time. 

And, even under his own roof, had it 
been altogethor displeasing to her to know 
that he was not cured of his nfadness? 

She would have been glad tosee him mar- 
ried to Mary Hawthorn; but could she 
have re ae know that Mary had peret 
—oe precious passion for her 

e girl put her two hands wildly to her 
head, as she stood in the firelit drawing- 
room. 

“Let it be for good,” she repeated half 
aloud—‘‘let it be for good; and now what 
have I done?”’ 


* * * * * * * * 


When Dick Strong caine home from 
Africa, it was summer again, and the Lon- 
don season was at its height; and the 
beauty of the season, he learned, was Miss 
Masserene, a debutante and Lady Ingraim’s 
cousin. 

“Yes; Ninon is with Lady Ingram again”’ 
his nother told him. ‘We have not seen 
nee yet. No doubtshe has been too busy to 
call.’’ 

Mary, who had grown a little thin and 
pale, looked up wistfully at Dick’s disturb- 
ed face. , 

“I dare say Lady Ingram has prevented 
her,’”’ she said, siniling, “She knows that 
we are 80 Opposed to all her notions, and 
that we should do our best to induce Ninon 
to return to us.”’ 

Dick found out that Lady Ingram had® 
furnished house in Dover Street for the 
season, and determined to call. For some 
days he was unsuccessful in his attempts 
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seo Lady Ingram and Ninon; but at last a/ I went down to break filled Again udge ‘ 
yt to tnnechene At day. onewe rape oe inlsfortuine-—bad” news through the court, pain they orased. =) B vic as a ” Brac. 
He went, to find her surrounded by half; The ew not what. There was a dead silence. — 


a dozen men, and it 
eto 
ca tocoller than ever, her figure having 
uired a new roundness and grace of out- 
line, and her costume being as becoming 
and fantastic as the prety old white ones he 
remembered so well at Dinard. ra 
The girl blushed brilliantly when her 


usin made his appearance, and then 
cared as suddenly ae. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Three Minutes to Twelve. 


BY W. H. BENCKERT. 


N acold December en eee twent 
years ago, when the was bound 
in a black frost and the bitter wind 

blew strong and shrewdly, I was returning 

home from spending the evening at a 

_ friend’s house, situ some threeor four 

_ miles out of the town. 

The sky wasso black, the country lanes 
were so dark, that I was truly thankful 
when the scattered lights ofan outlying 
suburb began to twinkle in the distance ; 
and it was with a sigh of relief that I stop- 

d under the first lamp-post I came to and 
foahed at my watch. 

It was no easy task, for the lamp-glass 
had a pane broken and the strong wind 
blew the in all diretions and almost ex- 
tinguished it. 

I read the time at last—three minutes to 
twelve—and, looking up from imy watch- 
tace, I started to see ainan standing close 
opposite me. 

had heard nothing of his approach. 

We looked at each other but for a mo- 
ment, yet it was time sufficient to imprint 
his features indelibly on my memory. 

A tall, shabby man, in a_ thread-bare, 
black frock coat and a seedy tall hat, his 
face lantern-jawed and sallow, his eyes 
sunken aud lustreless, his beard long and 
ill-trimmed. . 

In atone of elaborate civility he asked 
me the time, thanked me for my answer, 
and, giving me good-night, passed into the 
black darkness which seemed to engulf 
hin like a grave. 

I tnrned for a moment to think of _ his 
lonely walk in that grim obscurity, and re- 
suined my bomeward way, laughing at 
myself for the start he had given me,an 
reflecting that the strong wind had blown 
away the sound of his approach. 

I thought of him as I sat and smoked my 
pipe over my fire,and felt a comfortable 
shudder steal upon me as I —_ him 
es the bitter blast in his insufficient 
clothing. 

In the course of a week ortwo the inci- 
dent—trifling enough,—Heaven knows— 
faded from my memory and I thought no 
more of it. 

In those days I was actively engaged in 
the tiinber trade, and the course of my bu- 
siness took me a — deal about the 
county, and brought me largely in contact 
with the agents of the different noblemen 
and country gentlemen of the district. 

With one of these ents who resided 
near the county town of L——, I had num- 
erous transactions, and I used often to run 
down to L—— to meet him, for the town 
was only fifteen miles away, and was a 
line of railway. 

It was a dull little hole enough, that only 
warmed up into life when the militia were 
oul, or the azzizes were on. 

One night I returned from L—, hen | 
. Just made a large purchase froin my frien 

the ageut, whose master, a sporting nople- 
man, was reduced to cut down the family 
timber, 

When I fell asleep that night I had a 
very simple but vivid dream. 

. ; thouges Iwas standing on a lofty 

il. 

By my side stood a veiled figure, who, 
with a commanding gesture, motioned me 
towards the town vo— which lay in 
the tar distance. 

Then 1 awoke. 

Of course I explained the thing to myself 
easily enough. 

I had been a deal en in the 
neighborhood of the place and had a large 
venture more or less remotely connected 
With it. 

Still the dream was so vivid that I could 
not dismiss it fromm my thoughts during the 
whole of the day, and when I went to bed 
at night I wondered if it would again visit 
me, 

It did come again; precisely the same 
dream in precisely the same manner. 

P Once inore I found a convincing explana- 

1on, 

Doubtless ¥ had been thinking too much 
about the first dream, and this had given 
rise to the second. 

But iny explanation did not convince me 











ved almost eee 
a word with her. She was look- 





1 maid bs pen = the letter- 
in 
ter on which was t RS amb. Pee” ms 
“That breaks your dreain, John.” 
I opened it hurriedly. 
It was from the 


t 
— him _ 1 that she, be eg Sane, 
arrange cult arisen 
performance of his Gone aaa 
‘ —_ intensely relieved. 
was an opportunity to go to — 
and perhaps the wou 
me rine very fact of going 1 
were two fast trains to L—— in the 
retin eta old 
soine hours to wait. oe 
So I found myself shortly in a first-class 


compartment, speedi wards 
ye tomy t, 8 ng awav to my 
a oy a. 
pes ex their newspapers 
were turned and flattened, ded there was 
oo pe | kind of morning conversa- 


prevailsamong men going off b 
an early train to their day's work. ’ " 

Isoon discovered that I had fallen 
amongsta party of barristers, and their 
chiet ox og was a peculiarly interesting 
case, wh ay to be finished to-day at the 

cou 

“He must sum u nst the prisoner,’’ 
said a gentleman waite fae florid face, and 
long sandy whiskers, who wore a light over- 
coat and shepherd’s plaid trousers, 

“The defence was a complete failure and 
deserved to be.’’ 


“It was certainly rather audacious,” re- 
a a a young man witha 
ouble e ass, who sat o te me. 
“But 1 don't like istecatuntiet evi- 
dence.” 
‘*All evidence is more or less circumstan- 
tial,’’ answered he of the florid complexion; 
“and this man is as clearly guilty to my 
mind asiftbere had been a dozen wit- 
\~| to stand by and see him do the 
“That’s my opinion, Heywood.” 
And the oracle disappeared behind its 
newspaper. 
Feeling glad to discover any topic that 
would divert my thoughts from their 
loony forebodings, I addresged myselt to 
Frey wood the young barrister, with whom 


I hada slight acquaintance. 

‘“You seem much interested in this trial 
that is going on,” I said. 

“May I ask if you are engaged upon 
it?” 
“No,” he answered. 
‘‘But it is a curious case. 
“A man, a clerk from his employment,is 
accused of murdering the cashier of the 
firm. 
“The evidence nst hiin is entirely cir- 
cuinstantial, but the defence broke down at 
the most critical point, and the case looks 
very black for the prisoner." 

The train was now slackening speed, and 
there was a general rising. 
I rose too. 
“Are you going to get out here ?”” asked 
Mr. Heywood, opening the door as we 
glided into the station. 
“Have you come down so early on busi- 
ness?’ 
“Ye—es,” I said, wishing to goodness I 
knew what the immediate business 


was. 

“Nothing very urgent, though,’’ I added, 
half to myself as I got out. 
“If you have time to spare, you had bet- 
ter turn in and hear the end of the trial,’’ 
said Heywood. 
“The court will be crowded with ladies, 
no doubt, but I can smuggle you, into a cor- 
ner.”’ 
Not knowing what to do with myself for 
the next two hours,I accepted the offer with 
gratitude. 
I was soon seated in an obscure corner of 
a dingy, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated court- 
house, which would have been ill-smelling, 
too, had it not been for the scent watted 
from the numerous ladies who were pres- 

t. 
i ot these, a buxorn feinale obstruction 
who ought to have known better, was just 
in front of me and blocked my view with 
an enormous bonnet. 
I could not see the prisoner, or his coun- 
sel, or even the clock over his head,at which 


le kept looking eagerly as the hour 
aa for the «henge Be ood of the trial 
approached. 


t last there was a stir and bustle, caused 
by persons invisible to me, then a call for 
silence, and, after a ae preliminaries, the 
ming-up commenced. 
“Tr listened” the more intently because I 
uld see nothing. 
The clear, cold telling sentences cut deep 
my consciousness. 
ws ty distinct and convincing it all 
1 
"low all those mir.ute facts,the mute tes 





in the least ; in J] was haunted by the 
thing throughout the day,and when I came | 
home at night my preoccupation was 80 


evident that it attracted the attention of my 
wife. 


She questioned me upon the cause, and, 
nly too thankful to unbosom inyself of 
wOat was now a ost atrouble, I told her 
adout the dreain and its repetition 

She had the tact not to laugh . at me, Dut 
was evidently little iinpressed by the nar- 
rative, 


The third night it came again ifanything | 
want vividly and startiingly thar ever be- 
ore. 

This time I was utterly unhinged; the 
pale face that fronted mein the looking- 
glass was hardly recognizable wy 
Own, 


for 





nony of footinarxs and the like, arranged 
9 distributec by that powerful intellect 
grouped the:nsel ves into the damning proof 


“—— 


cared nothing tor the prisoner, had no 
personal interest in the trial, but my mind 
was wonderfully fascinated by the tale of 


rror 


At 


} 
i3¢ 

nes ceased and a 
g 


of relief and expectation ran round 


ength the we 


murmur 
the asseinbly. 

At this noment the woman witn the — 
bonnet shifted her seat, and I obtained a 


full view of the prisoner. 

J started involuntarily. 

W here had I seen that face before? 

The jury returned after ashort absence ; 
the verdict was guilty, accompanied with a 
recommendation to mercy. 





80 by some unseen power, stead- 
ily at the prisoner. 

His face was averted from me for the mo- 
ment, but the looks of the people showed 
that he was about to speak. 

Slowly he tarned round ee psne 
whose earnest tones cou be heard 


ith white face and outstretched arm he 
pointed—at me. 
a queed ot tim with s endden flash of re- 


t was the man I had seen under the 


lamp. 

And, bya ——y > coincidence, at this 
menage court clock struck twelve. 

- 7 a - . * 

The plea that had been set up by the de- 
fence ves an alibi. wie 

But there was a space of some two hours 
that could not be accounted for, and the 
theory of the prosecution was that the crime 
had been committed during that time. 

+! evidence =. the missing link; 
for the place in which I had seen the man 
was so far distant fromm the scene of the 
murder that it was impossible tor him to 
have been anywhere near at the time of its 
com mission. 

And the dream ? 

Only a coincidence, you will say, 
ora fit of indigestion, or my thn 
tract. 

Nevertheless, as I have told it you, so it 
happened. 

xplain it away who can. 
ee. 

Sscrets or Success.—To be successful, 
nothing should daunt us. 

If we persevere, determined to succeed 
we shall be continually finding help and 
assistance where we least expect it. A young 
man who had adop ed literature as a profes- 
sion, was walking sadly —“ the streets of 
am determined to rid himself of his 

e. 

Through great privations and —— 
had he struggled and persevered, but with- 
out avail; success would not attend him, 
and he had determined to die. As he slow- 
ly and sadly pursued his way to the river- 

ide, rain to fall, and unconsciously 
he paused beneath a portico until it should 


rhaps, 


r con- 


cease. 
Standing by his side was another, who 


| likewise sought shelter froin the storm. 


As they waited silently together, a - 
tion of the brick work above them ove 
way, and the companion of the would-be 
suicide was struck dead. 

The magnitade of his contemplated crime 
came forcibly before the young man's 
mind, as he saw how wonderfully the hand 
of Providence had preserved him. 

Accepting it both as a warniug and an en- 
ee he started home with re- 
newed vigor and afresh determination to 
succeed. 

He is now one of the greatest of French 
dramatists. 

We will give another illustration, toshow 
how important it is that we should watch 
for and seize upon sinall as 
without waiting for the time ¢ shall re- 
quire a mighty effort—a time that may 
never come. 

A young man had traveled on foot many 
weary iniles to reach a free college. 

Arriving at his destination, he told his 
story, and asked for admittance. But the 
place was already full. 


Not liking to tell him plainly in words, 
the superior filled a glans so full of water 
that not another drop could be added, and 
silently held it towards the young man. He 
understood the sign too well, and turned 
sadly away. 

But a moment afterwards his face clear- 
ed, and stooping, he picked upa withered 
leaf; this he carried back, and placed on the 
surface of the water. 

The incident was his salvation, for he was 
at once adinitted into the institution. 

We are here taught that nothing, however 
formidable it may appear, should daunt us 
in our way through lite; for of asureity, 
inan's extreinity is God's Mey opp 

Another secret of success is a proper ap- 
preciation of the value of time. 

Samuel Jobnson tells us—‘“‘He that hopes 
to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon 

t years, inust learn to know the present 
value of single moments, and endeavor to 
let no particle of time fall useless to the 
ground,”’ 

A learned gentleman who had to wait at 
a railway station fora train was heard to 
exclaim—‘‘Ten :minutes lost for ever!’’ 

Here is one of the greatest s-creta, we had 
alinost said the secret of success, 

Tine waits for no man; therefore should 
we seize upon every moment for pro- 
fit. 

———— 

HERALDRY.—Heraldry in France has in- 
vaded the garden. At the country seats 
gardeners form a design of flowers repre- 
senting the artns or monogram of the mas- 
ter of the house. In someofthe parks be- 
longing to Legitimists, gigantic fleur-de-lis 


are designed, and while wall-fruit is grow- 
ing, the gardeners cut out in paper the 
wrain a rest, and glue the design 
ntothe peaches or the nectarines with 
some light paste. Whenthe fruit is ripe 


| the paper is taken away and the outlines re- 


main. 
—_—— ie 2 a 
THE ordinary employment of artifice is 
the mark ofa petty mind, and it almost 


always happens that he who uses it to cover | 


himself in one place, uncovers himself in 
another. 





















































































































Tus Stom ACH.—The human stomach can 
stand a inixture of apples, potatoes, candy, 


— wine, coffee, vinegar, Re meat, 
. bread, honey, oysters, r, water, 
cake, soup and : and not . Such 


= experiinent was lately tried in Washing- 


AN Inrant’s Hatr.—A‘ remarkable in- 


stance of a versus su jon 
happened in London recently. A en- 
er’s wife having an infant in arms with long 
hair on its was desirous of improving 


the child's Sgro by cropping it, but 
as it is said pe anlneky to cuta baby's 
hair, she gained the desired end by biting 
it off with her teeth. 

LEGAL SoLiciTups.—A_ noted black-let- 
tered lawyer of the of Willian III., 
Serjeant Ma 1 a will rposely 
worded in obscure terns. His object was 
to cause litigation, so that the courts might 
settle certain points which had often vexed 
bim in bis The learnea lawyer 
evidently felt that he owed something to 
his profession, and was willing that his 
estate should be fought for. 

A Bia Bar.—One of the mining com- 
panies in Nevada has just oun eted a 
clean-up after tweety core washing, and 
the result is a gold 17 inches, 7 inches 
wide, and 7 in thick, valued at about 
$115 000. It weighs about 750 pounds, and 
is the | bar ever cast in the United 
States. It has been shipped to the bank of 
California, at San where the 
curious can, no doubt, get a glimpse of it. 

DANCING ON HoRsEBACK.—Equestrian 
quadrilies have been introduced at French 
country houses this autuinn, the dance tak- 
ing place on the lawn before the house. 
French hostesses, anxious for novelty, are 
thus reviving an old fancy of the seven- 
teenth century, when,dur ae fees at Marly 
and Versailles, Madame de Montespan fre- 
quently danced a gavotte on horseback 
with the Cointe de Guiche before the Grand 
Monarque and his Court. 

CuINEsRB VACOCINATION.—Vaccination is 
henceforth to be coinpulsory in China. One 
cause for popular opposition t itis the 
practice there to nate children on the 
tip of the nose. A reward of halfa tael, 
which the Governinent hasoffered for every 
child vaccinated, has not been sufficient to 

rsuade parents in easy circuinstances to 

isfigure their children in thisway; and a 





law therefore been promulgated punish- 
ing by fine and imprisonment the failure to r 
vaccinate. 


Winter Work.—Much work can yet 
be done to help forward spring's work, and 
this should not be neglected. yovere 
land for spring grains, hauling and spread- 
ing manure, top-dressing — lands, if 
level or nearly so, clearing hedges, moving 
old and useless fences, cleaning up the 
roadsides, setting fruit and other trees, pre- 
paring the garden for early working, are 
sone of the many things that can be attond- 
ed to at this season, and all tend to forward 
the spring business or improve the farin. 


Livina LEAD Minges.—A retired army 
surgeon, writing of gunshot wounds, in 
Chambers’ Journal, says: “An officer of 
inv acquaintance is now living—1l saw him 
only a few monthsago, looking remarkably 
well—who has a bullet lod in the base 
of his right lung,and it has been there since 
1857, as he was wounded duringthe Mu- 
tiny. He suffers very little inconvenience, 
except that occasionally he has a fit of 
coughing followed by expectoration blood. 
A soldier received a ball through the fron- 
tal bone which lod in his brain. He 
was quite sensible, had no pain and only 
complained of giddiness. He was sent 
home asan invalid, and two years alter- 
ward I heard that he was still alive.”’ 

OBEDIENCE TO HusSBANDS.—‘‘ Your fu- 
ture husband seems very exacting; he has 
been stipulating for all sorts of things,”’ 
said a mother to her daugiiter, who was on 
the point of being married. ‘Never mind, 
maumiuna,’’ said the affeciionate gir!, who 
was already dressed for the wedding; ‘these 
are his last wishes.”’” This is a complete 
reversal of the rule laid down by the old 
couplet : 

**Man, love thy wife; thy husband, wife, obey. 

Wives are our heart; we should be head alway.'' 

In many instances the state of the case is 
rather something like the following: “If 
I’m not home from yan may to-night by 10 
o'clock," save the hu a to his better 
and bigger half, ‘don't wait for me.’ ‘“That 
I won't,” replies the lady, signiticantly: I 
won't wait, but I'll come for you."’ He is 
homme at ten precisely. 

Love Lavans, gstc.—Sir John Spencer, 
having but a poor opinion of the Compton 
family in the days of Queen Bess, positively 
forbade the tirst Earl of Northainpton to 
may his aldresses to his daughter, whu was 
fhe greatest heiress in England. One day 
at the foot of the staircase, Sir John inet the 
baker's boy with his covered barrow, and, 

leased at im having come punctually when 
16 was ordered, he gave hiin sixpence; but 
the baker's boy was Lord Northampton in 








| disyuise, and in the covered barrow he was 

| carrying off the beautiful Elizabeth Spencer. 
When he found how he had been duped,Sir 
John swore that Lord Northampton had 
seen the only sixpence f his money he 
should ever receive, and “4 
conciled to his daughter B next 
year the Queen having expressed to Sir 
Jobn Spencer the sympathy which she feit 











| with his sentiments upon the ingratitude of 
his child, invited hitn to come and be ‘‘gos- 
sip” with her toa newly-born baby in which 
| she was much interested, and be could not 





























refuse ; and it is easy to imagine whose that 
baby was. So the Spencer property came 
| to the Comptons after al 
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GOOD-BYE. 


7-_-_-_oOoOoOo 


BY 6. 4. K. 


**Good-bye, '' a lover whispers, 
Standing beside the gate ; 

** *Tis hard, so hard to leave you, 
But we cannet alter fate ; 

Think of me, love, for aye, 

Good-bye, sweetheart, guvod-bye.*' 


‘Good-bye, dear mother ; hold me 
Close to your loving beart, 
Ah | how it burts to eny it, 
To know that we must part ; 
List, list the wild beart ery, 
Good-bye, mother, good-bye.’ 


The little wasted fingers 
Rest calmly im our own, 
And baby’s bright young spirit, 
Without a sigh or mean. 
Steers for its home on high, 
Followed by our ‘‘good-bye."’ 


Thus, at each cross and turn, 

All through the ceaseless rush; 
Of restive, busy life, 

From morning’s early blush 
To evening's latest sigh— 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, 
Mariner on life's ocean, 

Mourner beside the tomb, 
Traveler along earth's highway, 

These words thy path illume— 
Beyond these changeful skies 
There'll be no more good-byes, 

Ae 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘PENKIVEL ; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8T. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER XLV.—[CONTINUED,] 


F soldiers are sent—if you wait an bour 
for them even—the prisoners will die,"’ 
said Lady Brentwyche. 

“Remember my words, and pay down 

the ransom at once. 

“Give the brigands no chance, no loo 
hole,no pretence whatever on which to kill 
their prisoners. 

“Gregory, you will make the Marquis 
obey my wish ?" 

“I'll see it’s done,” said Gregory. 

‘Father !'’ whispered Anne, 

He came over to her,and she laid her arm 
upon his neck, and drew his face to bers. 

“Father, | have known Lord Enderb 
since he was a boy—I have loved hiin all 
uy life, 

**He 1s as dear to ine as Soulia. 

*“Ob,why should I lie at such a time ? 

“He is dearer—yes, far dearer than a 
brother !"’ 

She let her hands fall from his neck, and 
covered her face, not in shame, but because 
she oould pot bear to see the sudden pain 
and grief in her father’s eyes, 

“All that man can do to save him I will 
do, Anne,”’ he said. 

Both had spoken in whispers. 

Meanwhile Gregory had asked a question 
of Lady Brenutwyche. 

“Is that viper in this matter, do you 
think ?”’ 

**I do not think so. 

**T ain sure of it.” 

Gregory doubled his huge fist and looked 
at it. 

“I hope I shall meet him,"’ he said. 

‘‘You are not afraid forine to leave you?” 
he added, 

“Not now," returned Lady Brentwyche, 

There was something in her voice which 
made Gregory Blake look earnestly into her 
fuce. 

She smiled and held out her hand to 
hiua. 

“Gregory, I forgive all the past—do you 
alo ?’’ 

The man winced a little. 

‘There is nothing to forgive on iny side,"’ 
he answered. 

*You will not meat your promise about 
Harrie and Anne?’ she said, glancing 
towards her niece, as if in fear that she 
should hear her low-spoken words. 

“I have not forgotten,’’ said Gregory,un- 


easily. 
‘But why talk of this now ? 


“Come, Marquis, let us start. 

Lneee<qost-hgh ! 

*‘We shall telegraph good news to you to- 
morrow.”’ 

When they were gone, Lady Brentwyche 
retired to her room and wrote out a long 
telegram in cipher. 

It was addressed to aman high in office at 
St. Petersburg,and yet a secret Nihilist,and 
president of that Executive Coininittee 
which had tried and condemned Lord En- 
derby. 


**Let the secret police know,"’ she wrote, 
“that the prisoner E., now in Sicily, who 
was tried and condemned in 187—, was in- 
nocent of the crime laid to his charge. The 
guilty party—spy and informer—was, and 


ix, a certain lady known in the annals of the | 
secret police as ‘Emily.’ She confesses 
fully and giveaherself up. Send orderajin- 
stantiy for her arrest and E.'s release. Par- 
ticulars will be sent you by letter.’ 

When Lady Brentwyche had finished 


writing this letters, she threw her pen 
down, and, falling upon her knees, rested 
her head on her arma, while convulsive sobe 
shook her from head to foot. 
Then she grew calmer, aud a few tears, 
iven for dear life, fell slowly and atiently 
own. 


“For Anne—for the sole creature who has | 


always loved weand believed in ue—! can 


Me a, knew I could die for one | 
ov ° ° ; 
““Yes—yes; I die willingly; but I could 
not hear another de spanned eh 

“ Ae my en- 
ereste, quieted my conscience; but, now 


hm a in some 
roe to an astonished world. 


In Griving howe she grew very pale, and 


her face took stran d lines hitherto 
unknown to Its oon teteuty. 
reg 


But there was no ret, no passionate 
tevered longing in her heart now for life. 

Again In her room, she wrote a long let- 
ter, and took two copies of it. 

These were addressed to the sanie inen to 
whom she had sent the telegrams. 

She gave her history in these letters, but 
only aslight portion of it neod be trans- 
cribed here. 


“The plot against the Emperor which 
Alan Fitsurse was accused of divulging was 
already known to the police when he quitted 
our society. I was seized in the middle of 
the night and brought before a hasty coun- 
cil of officersand heads of the police. I was 
offered the alternative, the scaffold or to ac- 
cept the office of spy and informer. I was 
young and beautiful, I clung to life. 

“But let me do myself this justice: 1 
feared the out of a Russian prison, the 
tortures infil on women, more than I 
feared death. 

“In my young, passionate agony I yielded 
to the temptatios: set before ine, I accepted 
life because I was 1 woman: had 1 been a 
man I would have chosen death. I returned 
to my lodgings free, yet wearing the agon- 
ee chains of fear and shame,and not quite 
understanding what I had done. 

“I was a poor governesa then; I took 
money—I was a paid spy. I married, and 
strove tothrow off my chains. This freedom 
was not perinitted ine, but I took no more 
money. I would have broken loose from 
old oaths, old ties if I could, but this you 
would not allow. 

“Thus I was chained to two taskmas- 
ters, and my life became a martyrdom. 
One day, in my anguish, when | was nure- 
ing young Alan Fitzurse back to life from 
fever,! confessed the truth to him. He has 
never taken advantage of this confession to 
save himself or to alter his position with re- 
oe to yourselves. He has never even de- 

ended himselt, knowing that by so doing 
he would endanger me. 

‘‘He has spared my life these many years; 
and, now that his death 1s decreed through 
the hate and jealousy of an enemy, | keep 
silent no longer. 

“I give ‘er my life. Take it or spare it 
as you will. If you will do the tatter,I will 
yield up to the society two-thirds of ny 1n- 
come, and I will live under surveillance in 
any place selected tor me. But I do not ex- 
pect this leniency. I only ask, 1 only ex- 
pect the instant release of Alan Fitzurse, 
condeinned unjustly for my crime. * 


She posted her letters berseif,then dressed 
with more than usual care,and joined Anne 
at dinner. 

They ate but little, and Lady Brentwyche 
drank only water. 

In their private sitting-room they were at 
first very silent; but, when Anne burst into 
weeping suddenly, her aunt came over to 
her side, and, kneeling by her chair,clasped 
her in a close embrace. 

‘Do not grieve, Anne. 

“No danger touches your brother, and I 
have saved Alan."’ 

“On, aunt, how can I believe you ?’’ 

“Trust me, I have indeed insured his 
“7: 

“You know you have often said I had 
some secret power. 

“Well, I have used it."” ; 

“But not to your own hurt, aunt ?’’ said 
Anne, excitedly. 

“No, to my own benefit—my own ever- 
lasting good. 

“Anne, believe me,I have not been so 
happy for years as | am to-night. 

“You will remember une day that I said 
80,”’ 

“T cannot fee! happy,”’ said Anne, “‘know- 
ing that at this moment Soulis and Alan are | 
in the bands——” 

““My dear,"’ inter her aunt, ‘Soulis 
at this moment is at Paleriao,and to-morrow 
inorning Alan will be free. 








“) have gained his release without ran- | 
som, Anne, for your sake. 

“You have loved me a little, 1 think, 
dear ?’’ 

“My dear, dear auntie,’’ said the young 
girl, raising herself to clasp her arms nore 
closely around her aunt, ‘*you know I have | 
loved youa — deal. 

“Who has n so good and kind to me 
as you have? 

‘I bad no mother, no sister; you have 
been both to me. 

“And, at that sad time of my life when 
Aen married Ada, who comforted me but 
you 

“Who has always helped me, always con- 
your 


> . 








soled me, ahd Deen to me as a mother, me! 


“Dear auntie, if I did not love you, I 
should have a hard beart indeed.’’ 

A little silence, and they kissed, with 
tears. | 

Then, ina moment, Lady Brentwyche 
anid sofily think will yet be 

“Anne, D y . 

“But for Ada’s Tid beeesend wilftulness, 
Alan would have loved you in the past ; in 
the future, k true heart, 
will perp to your for comfort.’’ 

“My aunt, do not say such words to 
me. 


“They would ween so much sorrow for 
him and Grace. 

“TI want 60 seé them happy. t, 

“I should be-happy ia seeing that.” . 

“Grace will never marry,” answered 


Lad tual , aad. ton 
“le Pater st = way, lane but Lfeal 
cértain she wil) be no man’s wife. 


ia too lovely tn soul and mature for 
the needs of this earth. 
a — die young, or to enter a 
re 
‘‘Perhaps the latter will be her fate; and 
from the silence of her cell the prayers 
pure spirit will reach and bleas you and 

an. 
“Auntie, you break my heart in saying 
such pang . 
. “J cou not be happy knowing her un- 

a .f? 

‘My dearest Anne,Grace has a nature far 
beyoad yours and mine. 
‘ awe mental ken does not reach to her 

eight. 

“She would be happy where you and I 
night weep tears of blood. 

“And yet I am not comparing myself 
with you, Anne, 

“You are as far above ne as the angels 
are above us both. 

“And yet I was never so near you,darling, 
as 1 am to-night."’ 

“Auntie, you are ill,"’ said Anne anx- 


io ve 

**You must go to rest.”’ 

“Yes, I need slee 

“8 night, darling, and Heaven bless 
you!” 

These were unwonted words froin Lady 
Brentwyche, 

Arine pondered them as she fell gently 
into per nnocent maiden slumber. 

When Lady Brentwyche reached her 
room, she did not ring for her maid as 


usual, 
She took a key from a chain at her waist, 
laced itin a letter, and addressed it to 


#regory. 

It wasthe key of a small chest containing 
papers and her will. 

“Who can tell what may eapoen to me 
to-morrow ?” she said to bersel 

Her life of secrecy and caution had always 
"be lo lead in the small 

, beyond the pers in the sm 
chest, she had none with her now—none 
any where that she desired to destroy. 

demehen she wished to pray, but knew 
not how. 

She hesitated, she rose,she walked to and 
fro, and finally flung herself upon her 
knees and prayed with strong crying and 
tears. 

There was a strange peace on her tace 
when at last she arose and rang for her 
inaid, and the medicine which she took 
nightly. 

She was in bed when this was poured 
out and given wo her. 

Then the mnaid—a Frenchwoman—took a 
letter from her pocket and handed it to 
her. 

“The young man, inadaine, from the doo- 
tor or the chemist, who brought your 
draught, brought this also, but said I was 
not to give it to until you had taken your 


medicine.” 

“Thank you, Marie. 

‘Lay it down there with the light.”’ 

The woman placed the letter on a table 
by the bed: then she said ‘Good night,’ 
and the door was closed, and Lady Brent- 
wyche left alone. 

Atter a short pause,she took the letter and 
broke the seal. 

lt was in cipher—a cipher she knew 
well. 

She read this: 


‘Your letter to Count Stroloff was opened 
by Pietro Delgado in London. Not know- 
ing the cipher, be had it photographed 
there,and sent the pb to St. Peters- 
roy Some delay occurred before it could 
be deciphered ; this being done, your treach- 
ery was fully revealed. Meanwhile the 
original letter was replaced in an envelope 
on which your sister's writing bad been 
photographed, and it was returned to you 

y Delgado, sealed by the samie seal, for 
which a die was made. 

‘You have been tried asa paid spy and 
informer, and cofidemned to death. The 
execution of this sentence 1s entrusted to 
Pietro Deigado. Thus may all traitors 
perish !"’ 


There was a short postscript. 
It was in Delgado’s writing. 


**] have carried out the sentence. 
just. You would have killed me. 


It is 
You 


| and the traitor Enderby die nearly on the 


saine day.”’ 
Lady Brentwyche held the letter in her 


clenched hand, and, as her fixed, dilated | 


eyes regarded it, the cipher and the writing 


peasy y faded; then the paper took a 


rown ainged hue, and, smouldering with- 
out flaine, it soon dropped upon the quilt 
in afew g ashes. 

With what thankfulness she thought of 
her telegrams and her letters, with what 
supreme joy she remembered that she had 
somacered a dreadful temptation and of- 
fe her life freely, who shall say? 
and perhape it would 


y perhaps, , 


A few houra_ ino 
have been “we 


of 








FP peering ieee it Abed ee ; 
ic woalld nave boon 660 lage. — 
“Alan will live,” she said, “and Anne 
wihaine : hiapered words died her li 
utthe w w on 
yet abe smiled as she fell beck upon 
r pillows, and her eyes closed. 


Late the next day, in her quiet Cornish 

home, when her servant b back 

from the market-town a London evening 

newspaper, Harriet Biake read two para- 

Gee 8 ates her with grief and 
rror. 

“A telegram from Naples this mornin 
wycbey bough. tn of the Me ee Brent. 
wyche, inad verten taking 
ree dose of chlorodyne. - — 


° “Her lad has long been sufferin 
from lee tee A ie = ad 


tegen trom Palermo assert the 
of Enderby and Lord Soulis atill re 

in the hands of the brigands, who de- 
mand one h and twenty-five thou- 
and dollars as ransoin. 

“Every effort is being made compatible 
with their safety to release them; but the 
greatest caution has to be used, as it is re; 
membered how a similar affair in Greece, a 
few years ago, led to the assassination of 
their prisoners by the brigands.”’ 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
T is very like camping out in India,"’ said 
| Sut ery ping fa, 


“I should say it was more like being 

a prisoner of war in India, with the chanee 

of being called away from your coffee to be 
shot,” observed bis friend. 

“And I must say, Soulis,I hope they 

will bestow the bullets on me, not on 


-you. 


“I shall never forgive myself for dragging 
you into this scrape.’ 

‘‘Now, my dear tellow,we have discussed 
that matter before. 

“And I can only tell you I enjoy the 
whole thing. 

“It is picturesque and dramatic and—and 
sociable. 

“I am progressing in friendliness with 
the scamps every day, andI am learning a 
lot of Sicilian slang, which is rather g of 
its kind, and far more pious than bad lan- 
guage in England.” 

Lord Enderby did not answer tor a mo. 
ment; then be took his cigar from his lips 
to say in a low voice— 

“Soulis, I am certain they would let you 
escape if you chose to try it."’ 

“Much obliged, my dear fellow; but I 
object to be shiot in the legs or the back. 

‘And 1 never get iny second wind in run- 
ning—never could—never wona half-mile 
race in my life. 

“It’s pretty stiff running down these 
mountains too, 

“It would suit ine down tothe ground to 
be bounding like a tennis-ball from rock to 
rock, with a dozen scainps popping at ine 
from behind the erage | 

“No, Enderby, I decline that role.” 

“I wish you would be more serious, Sou. 
lis, 

“Atail events, you might sound them 
and ascertain ifthey would be willing to 
let you go.”’ 

‘But suppose I ain not willing to go iny- 
self?’’ responded Soulis. 

“ prone I enjoy the situation too much 
to wish to give it up after only three days 
experience ?”’ 

“T cannot su any absurdities just at 
present,’’ said Enderby. 

“Affairs take a serious aspect to my 
view.”"’ 

**You cannot suppose absurdities!’’ ex- 
claimed his friend. 

**\Now I adiniré that! 

“It was but an hour ago you told ine with 
a grimly serious countenance that you be- 
lieved these real live brigands were only 
puppets, and the wires that pulled them 
were held by your old friends the Fenians, 
or the Nibil or soine such myta.’’ 

“I have not changed my belief in the last 
hours, Soulis; and I wi you, would test - 
its truth by proposing to them some scheine 
by which you could escape.’’ 

**Deolined with thanks,’’ said Soulis. 

‘My dear Enderby, it isof no,use; you 
can’t get rid of me. 

“I may as well make a clear breast oj 


it., 
“I promissed Anne to stand by you, and 
I mean to keep my word. 


“There! 

“I may ex myself ina light way: 
but my veis firm,and must not 
weighed with my words.” 

of know youare a right down gvod 
fellow, Sou and your sister is true 
o°lShe had always the same kind heart 
since she was a littie sunny-baired child and 
1 used to bully her ; but in these facts I see 
no reason why you-——”"’ . 

“Should bully me, old chappie,’’ inter- 

Lord Soulis, 

‘Neither do I; so please drop it, and let 
us discuss other iwatters. , 

“How long do you su that evil. 


| sinelling messenger of ours willftake to get 
| down to Palermo, and come back with the 


cheerful news that the ransom will be fortb- 
coming ?’’ ; 
“Well, since you won't be advised,Soul™ 
29 





“No, I don’t want advice; I want an an- 
swer.”’ 

Lord Enderby looked a little wistfully at 
the freah young face, the blonde bead, the 
supple frame of Anne’s brother. , 

e was fullof lite and uth and °F; 
and a few hours and he migat be or 
vultures, 

This was a bitter thought for Lord Ea- 



































—— 


derby, and not the less so that the 


fellow was 
his word to Anne. 


It was a good sister who could make a 
brother so staunch and trae. 
“Our m return wili, I fear, de- 


the orders he receives,” said 


nd u 
a nderby gravely. 


“His orders were explicit enough,” re- 
re can 
be no question as tothe money being ad. 
ae soon as the Palermo beaees get 
a reply to their telegram to your bankers 


turned Lord Soulis; “and sarely 


in London!” 


lis. 
“But the brigand chief, or n, 
whatever the scamp calls 


friend. 


“And, remember, he gives us only six 
days’ grace, and here are three of them 


lar desire to 


ne. 
od confess I have no particu 
be potted wena V individual. 

‘He is only fit to be looked atin a yaint- 


ing. 

“T shall hate picturesqueness for the rest 
of my life.”” 

— rest of ey life = not be long, I 
fear, ou persist in re ng my sugges- 
tions W raph ie pagh p= fd 

“Enderby, you waste time; and, since 
time is ge precious, according to your 
own showing,I should be if you would 
bestow your attention on the flight of our 
messenger, and not on imiue, which won't 
take place,”’ 

“Well, Soulis, sinee you will have the 
truth, I must confess that I do not believe 
our guide will be allowed to return until 
the six days of grace are over.”’ 

“Tare not a very pleasant idea, En- 
derby. 

‘‘What are your reasons? 

‘Let us be sensible. 

“These villains want money; they don’t 
want the carcasses of two Englishmen. 

“They have seized usto rob us, not to 
murder us."’ 

“Granted. 

, ‘‘But we had better look the truth in the 
ace. 

“They will take our lives if they do not 
get — an 1 

“But they wil the money,’’ persisted 
Lord Soulis. * Pigs 

“Having usin their power, we have no 
alternative but to satisfy their rascally 
demands on their own terms. 

“In fact, you have already done so: you 
have sent an order on your banker, and the 
guide will be back with the answer, at lat- 
est, to-morrow.” 

pis I cannot let you deceive your- 
self. 

‘‘He will not be back, I am certain,” said 
itnderby,. 


Keasons, reasons—give your reasons!” 
cried Lord Soulis, drawing a little nearer to 
his friend and leaning his fair head against 
the ledge of rock by which they sat. 

They were in a narrow rift or gorge, wall- 
ed in on every side but one bya narrow 
barrier of inaccessible rock. 

This barrier was so high, so bare, so pre- 
cipitous that no human foot could scale 
It. 


The wild goat alone might find here and 
there a or resting place from which 
again to take ber spring; but no other crea- 
ture could stand or climb on a wall so over- 
hanging and 80 bare. 

Thus this narrow valley or rift was a pri- 
son made strong by Nature's hand,a prison 
from which no man could escape while the 
entrance was well-guarded. 

This entrance seemed to have been form- 
ed by some strange freak of Nature when 
In her most fantastic mood. 

It was indeed but a mere slit in the rocks, 
80 narrow that it would adinit but one, or, 
at most, two persons at a time. 

And oneither side of this curious straight- 

ened doorway there were twohigh rocks, 
called by the mountain peasantry “Our 
Lady’s Needles.” 
_ It was, in fact, but a fissure in those two 
rocks which formed the’ entrance to this 
dismal valley, which tnight he likened toa 
cavern without a roof. 

A few yards beyond the narrow entry the 
rift widened, the walis of rock sprang far- 
ther and farther apart, till at the extreme 
end they met the crags of arfother peak, 
which here formed the third wall of this 
natural prison. 

Within this wall there 
which the prisoners slept. 

A few stalactites hung from the roof, but 
the floor at this season of the year was 
dry. 

Still there was water near; and, when 
well within the darkness, the ear caught, 
on listening with attention, the rush and 
flow of some distant ¢ata~act hidden within 
the caves and hollows of the mountain. 

This muftied roar of unseen waters touch- 
ed the sense with a slight chill of fear: there 
was a kind of horror in thinking of astream 
stealing on in obscurity till it reached soine 
black precipice, over which it sprang with 
sudden roar into perchance a lake of Stygian 
darkness. 

A rent in the wall of rock at the back of 
the cavern led into a larger grotto, but 
whether there was any passage beyond 


wasa cavern in 


this or any other means of outlet from the 

gorge by this way it was impossible to 
Apparently there was for th 

gands left the cavern ungrarded 

ing themselves with stationing sentinels at 

the “‘Needies.”’ 


If any path existed through the cavernous 
bowels of the mountain, it was evident that 


young 
risking his happy life to keep 


“J was not referring toour orders, Sou- 


or 
imself, was as 
explicit a8 we were,” expostulated his 


lead to instant death ; with 
transit was moat likel: : 
cable and even horrible tn tte ace 


[TO BE ConTINUED, ] 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TwIcr MARRIED,”’ 
“MABEL MAY,” ETC. 


such a 
practi- 








OHAPTER XLI.— CONTINUED. ] 


ATHER,” she said, timidly, “is 
Pitts you are my father? ae 
ae coe tthe “ohlld« rt : 
of Fil 
Strozzi, and Edith Vere—my d ee 
said, gently; “the daughter 4 a noble 
house, wedded to its heir, and perhaps yet 
mo ns to him that he who won your 
beart in the humble guise of an obscure 
stranger. 


‘But it is no time for more detail " 
he said, and his voice trembled with 1 lane 
su emotion as he spoke. 

“I would be alone with my wife.” 

The clergyman and Monica at once glided 
eo the room. 

o gently drew the pale and 
ing young bride towards the gg Sid. 


ney Ashley still remained where he had 
first stood, his eyes fixed on the lid, wan 
features of the dying woman, with astrange, 


i 
mingled pe ogee of griet, and tender- 
neas, and pity, that seemed to fascinate her 
gaze, even more than the strange and sud- 

en apparition of the husband whom she 
ae Py ong believed dead to her and to the 
world. 

“Edith,” said Sidney, in his peculiar and 
musical tones, “it was ill done; but, in this 
moiment, I can forgive as I hope to be for- 
given. 

“The sorrow, the love ofa lifetime, is on 
your head ; but I trust, I believe, that you 

ave been more sinned against than sin- 
ning, and that you were not 60 unworthy of 
the love I poured out on you, as you once 
appeared to be. 

‘May God forgive you as I do.” 

He ees for a moment, then he stoo 
over the pillow, and pressed his lips to her 
brow, while the tears poured from his eyes 
on her face. 

' But ne next R, mogpne he "uty Pepinees L 
though not roughly rupee y the arms, 
and the dark face of the Italian met his, in 
stern, ag ye a ee disapproval. 

“Even in death would you take her froin 
me ?’’ he said, hoarsely. 

‘‘Man, do not urge ine too far. 

“1 would not forget that gentle blood is 
in your veins a8 well as mine, or I would 
expel te from the house likea noisome, 
hateful thing. 

“Go, ere my patience fails me.” 

With a feverish strength that gave a quick 
flush to her wan, h tace, Edith rose 
suddenly in bed, and held out her wasted 
handsin deprecation towards the dispu- 
tants. 

‘“‘Filippo,’’ she said, with astrange strength 
in her voice, ‘‘by the love I ever bore you, 
the suffering you have inflicted, I entreat 
you to forbear. 

“One moment is ali I ask,—and—my 
hours are numbered, Sidney,’ she said 
feebly. 

“Sidney—I die—blessing you tor your 
noble, generous forgiveness of the 


t. 
el was deceived, erring, but not wilfully 
guilty. 
“God bless you, dear, noble Sidney; 
and hark,—hark,—in your ear, lower, 
lower !”’ 
He stooped down, and for a moment 
she whispered a few low mnurmured words, 
that even Filippo’s keen ears could not 
catch. 
But as Sidney raised his head, once more, 
she saw the warm crimson in his face, and 
heard him murmur sadly— 
“Impossible, Edith—too late, I can never 
entertain such folly more.” 
But she did not seem 
words? 
A film cameover her eyes, and a faint, 
“Remember,” was breathed rather than 
spoken, as she sunk back on her pil- 
low. 
An awe, that the presence of death sel- 
dom fails to excite in the most daring and 
reckless, seeined to calin and check the hot 
spirit of the Italian. ; 
He looked on in gloomy silence, as Sid- 
ney gave one long, last kiss, to the woman 
whose inconstancy had colored his whole 
life, and softly left the room. 
Then the deep, suppressed feelings of 
long years proke forth, and giving one 
quick glance round, to satisfy himself that 
no impertinent eye watched the irrepressi- 
ble outburst of his ion, he threw him- 
self on the bed, and clasping the beloved 
form in his arms, he pre passionate 


to hear his 





| 


| 
| 


| gay that you 


kisses on the cold brow and cheek. 
“Editha, Editha, my only love—my wife! 
_ pardon !”’ he murinured. 

“But say that you loved ine—that you 
were true to me, my injured darling; 
forgive—that you love me 


| still.”” 


it could not be traversed without guides and | 


without torches. ' 
Without these, afew steps only might 


The poor glazed eyes opened, anda gleain 
of joyful, happy love lighted up the dark 


or Ds. 


“In life—in death,’ she murmured, 


fainti' 
4 
watcn 
It was all she could 
weretwined with a4 
round the neck of him she 
in life, and her lips were 
his. 


say, Dut arms 
convulsive strength 
had so loved 
pressed tw 


oun 
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was breathed out in those brief moments, 
and then her armns relaxed, her bead droop- 
ed on the arm that supported it, heavier, 
til ft fell back on the pillow. 
ith Vere, the beloved, the mourned of 
ney Ashley, the adored xt deserted 
wife of Filippo Count Strozzi, mother ot 
Claudia, was dead. 
er in death than in Jife, she had the 
biewlag of ng but her last breath on 
the bosom of the husband who had exiled 


her from « 
doried and mourned ey ike oer eta ee 
Soeseee tt ih ene 
the rights, the honors, the estates of her 
forefathers. 


Her errors were forgiven on earth, ber 
sorrows ended in this life. 
God grant that she might enterinto the 
—e whose sins are pardoned 
n Heaven 


CHAPTER X LII. 


T was several days after the death of 
Edith Vere, or rather the Countess 
Strozzi, and Ashlev was alone in 

is library, professedly In arrang- 
ing the papers and books, were 
ally his, before qaitting for ever the 
home that he had considered his for so many 
years. 

We say “‘protessedly,” for his hand la 
too often resting on the papers, and his 
eyes dropped listlessly and absently on the 
floor, instead of performing that popes 
task of examining the contents of the va 
Meg packets that were on thie table before 

in. 

Thought was evidently too busy within 
for him to give the attention it demanded to 
the business that yet passed upon him ; and 
even the self-controlled, strong man, was 
fain to yield tothe rush of memories, the 
sad anticipations, the dreary looking forth 
into the future, which the very einployinent 
suggested. 

ly was there an object before hiin 
that did not speak of the ymuthful days 
when Edith and happiness “@semed to be 
secured to hin, or of the more recent days 
when Claudia, in her young beauty and 
grace, inised to realize the dreams of her 
early life; or yet more present and vivid 
still, the day when Filippo Strozzi had 
stunned hiin with the intelligence that the 
wide estates, the long-descended honors, 
the beloved hoine of his life, belonged to 
the orphan who had been received as a mere 
object of kindly sympathy within its walls. 


here was she now, that noble girl 
whose ed | thought and action 
breathed an intellect,a soul,a high-toned 


feeling, worthy of the race froin which she 
sprung? - 

Every exertion had failed to trace out her 
destination after her sudden flight from 
Ashley Court. 

No one had been taken into her confi- 
dence ; and, as she rightly judged, the di- 
rection of her journey had most effectually 
baffied every effort to discover her course 
after leaving Whitehaven. 

London had been the place she was sup- 

to have chosen for her concealment, 
ndon had been searched in vain. 

And yet Sidney never hesitated as to 
leaving her hoine, which was no longer his, 
though its rightful heiress could not be 
found ; and the trial, bitter as it was, lost 
most of its poignancy from the very bitter- 
ness of his deeper sorrow. 

Sidney Ashley had hungered after love, 
—real, true, genuine love—from the early 
vears, when he first fully comprehended 
his own power of oe and fully under- 
stood the great need of his soul to be a re- 
turn for that mighty love of which he knew 
himself capable. 

But he had failed,—failed in youth, when 
the attractions of person and mind might 
have been supposed the most irresistible, 
when his claims personally and socially 
might have been acknowledged by the 
loveliest and inost youthful; —failed in 
middle age, when his worldly wisdom, his 
subdued passions,his yet more intense love 
were devoted to the task of winning one on 
whom he had lavished wealth and ease, at 
whose feet he had laid station and 
and homage that might well atone for the 
indifference of yoars. 7 

It seerned he had no power to gain the 
heart ot a noble, beautiful, gentle woman, 
that best and dearest, most lasting posses- 
sion that man can desire, even when he 
was surrounded by all that could attract 
and heighten other claims to the love of 
one worthy of hit. 

And now,—poor, degraded, youth gone, 
love wasted, -—-what chance had he of sup- 
plying the one great want of his nature, of 
tasting the blessing of mutual and true af- 
fection ? 

None. 

For him remained only the dreary,lonely 
prospect of a solitary retnnant of life, desti- 
tuteeven of the 
nore refined tastes,embittered by the novel 
hardships of poverty, and as yet unknown 
privations. 

It was no wonder that Sidney Ashley's 
thoughts were far away from the preegnt, 
and that his hand rested idly and uncon- 


sciously on the mass of papers before bitin, | 


unmindful that the hands of the clock were 
passing round the dial, and yet no portion 


of bis arduous task was concluded, and | 


hours had gone by @inee he had tasted any 
food, 


Sut at last the chimes of the timepiece on 
the chiinney sounded two,and he knew 
that his aunt would dispatch a essehver 
to chide his deluy if © fallied ¢t MmiaAKe 
appearance atthe luncheon, w hich gener 


ally formed their first rendezvous for the 


day. 


“Thank Heaven, that she is not involved 

in my ruin.” . 
eng + Pinkeye ip FD oe which had 
been the last under e nation,and push- 
others in a he prepared to 


leave his task for a short titne. 
id s0,there was ageutle tap at the 


door, and sa it was & saminons to 
the dining-room, replied carelessly 
“Come in.” 


| ha 
in the | accents which 1 
antnouhoed tae't daily meal. d 


ee last a faint sigh attracted his atten- 


He turned | Neen round, and to bis sur- 
prise, BAW Grabain,or,as she should 
»@ called, “Barbara Vere Ashley,’ stand- 
ing tinidty by the table he had just 


a4 
was dressed in deep mowrping. 
and her paleness was even more visible 
than usual under the crape bonnet she 
wore. 

But the intellectual expression § that 

ad ever formed her greatest charm 
was still there; and, perhaps, even more' 
couspicuous from the emotion that her ex- 
pressive teatures betrayed. 

Her very attitude spoke of the combined 
shyness and determination which so 
strangely mingled fn her character: one 
hand rested on the table by which she 
stood ; the other held a small packet, half 
concealed In the folds of her cloak. 

Mr, Ashley started at her ot gl pee ap- 

rance, and for a moment was too aston- 
shed to speak; but the real, instinctive 
feeling of his noble nature was that of satis- 
faction at the return of the lost heiress of 
his former possessions, and the consequent 
terinination to the doubts and perplexities 
that her mysterious disappearance had oc- 
casioned. 


“Barbara, my cousin,” he said, holding 
out his hand, after a inomentary pause, “I 
ain indeed thankful that you have at last re- 
turned to your hoine. 

“I have been very anxious to see you 
once more, before iny departure from Ash- 
ley Court forever. P 

“Why have you left me to such anxiety, 
Barbara ?'’ ‘ 

“IT could not bear to see you before,” she 
replied, looking steadily at him. 

“I felt an if had robbed you of your 
rights. 

“But now I have come to look on the 
scenes that will be ever imprinted on my 
memory, and on the face him who has 
been my benefactor,and whom I have hith. 
erto believed my friend." 

“And am I not your friend now, Bar- 
bara?’’ he asked. 

“No, sir; I owe you more than life,” she 
replied. 

“I can never cancel my obligations to 
you; but youare no longer my friend." 

‘*Why? because we are no longer equal?"’ 
said he. 

“The heiress of Ashley Court can have 
little in common with a poor relative double 
her age, the unconscious usurper of her 
rights for so many long years. 

“You are right, child,though it is perhapa 
a hard truth to speak.’’ 

A sharp pang darted through the whole 
frame of the pale girl, and she said, with a 
quivering lip: 

“You wrong me, sir. 

“There is certainly no equality between 
us; but the inferiority is on my aide, not 
yours. 

“It is I, who nearly became the inuocent 
instrument of a great wrong. 

“fook here!" 

She quictly unfolded the paper she had 
discovered in the trunk which had so 
strangely come into her possession, aud 
placed it in his hands. 

“Tam thankful that I have been spared 
even the temptation to commit a great 
wrong,’’ she continued. 

“May Heaven bless you, sir! 





luxury | 


| 


“I shall never intrude on you again.” 

She was turning away, but he pastily 
stopped her. 

“Child,”’ said he, ‘you are romantically 
generous; you do not know what you are 
doing. 

“This document is not worth tnore than 
the paper it is written on.’ 

“I know it,”’ she said. 

“And you would give up an inheritance 
like this, for so trifling and unnecessary a 
cause 7"’ said he. 4 

**Do you call justice and honor trifling 7?” 
she asked. 

“I donot know you then, Mr. Ashley.” 

“And you expect me to accept this ?”” he 


| continued, 


“Yes, because you would give it under 


| the saine circumstances,” she replied. 


means of oo ing his | 
' and iny grandfather. 


tit will not be for long, my poor aunt,”’ 
A whole;world of love and tenderness | he thought sadly, 


“That paper, sir, is the real will of your 


“The dead would ery from 
were it kuown and disregarded. 
‘There 18 nothing more to be said.’ 


the grave 


| She was in turning away, when he 
| again stopped her. 
“Barbara,” said he, ‘you have indeed the 
| pride and spirit of our race ; but do you sup- 
a I can see you strip yourself of so no- 
lean inheritance withoutany reimnonstrance 
or compensation ? 
“At least you inust have the dower of a 
daughter of the Ashleys settled upon you. 
‘Itis your right 
[do not ne t I cert 
BOCe DA It ~ Si 
iain not a ’ 
, My mothers in r was % ted, 
and I lay no claim the wealth of mv an 
cestors. 


‘Besides, I aim already provided for, 
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“I need nothing; I will take nothing 
from your hands. 

Sidney Ashley looked at her 
lighted up with a noble enthusiasm, and 
the words of his aunt returned once mnore 
to his mind, “Sidney, you are blind.”’ 

A revulsion of teel ng. a sudden revela- 
tion, as if scales had fallen troin bis eyes, 
made the room whirl round with him. 

He felt that one single word from those 
parted lips would make him r than 
the restoration of lands and wealth and sta- 
tion ; that the sympathy and congeniality of 
their natures had attracted him to 
childhood, 


her in ber earl h the in- 
toxicating nation of beauty smoth- 
ered the nobler, truer dictates of his na- 
ture. 

But the hallucination was e; Clau- 
dia'’s own act had destroyed chains in 


which she had held him, and which had 
been strengthened by the resemblance she 
bore to the unknown mother who had beld 
such a life-long power over bim. 

And the very dreariness, the void lef in 
the best affections of his nature, made him 
only more ready to receive the new and no- 
— image his young cousin in his 

eart. 


His whole face lighted up; he rose, and 
gently forced her to a chair. 

“Barbara,” said he, ‘‘you told me just 
now that I was no longer your friend. 

It is true. 

“Can you not guess what I mean ?"’ 

She looked up at biim, and a quiver crept 
over ber li 

She had never seen that expression in bis 
stern face before, no not even when he had 
looked at Claudia. 

“Does it surprise you, Barbara?’’ said 
Sidney, placing his hand gently on her 
bowed head, and iilting her face as if she 
had been & child. 

The tone was tender and soft,and brought 
tears to her eyes. 

“You have called me your guardian,"’ he 
said. 

“IT am by blood your cousin. 

“Let me be for life your protector ; let me 
be to you the nearest and dearest of your 
relatives, 

‘I can no longer be your triend; I must 
either be more, or henceforth a stranger. 

**My life has been one of sorrow and bit- 
terneas, but you can bring sunlight to my 
home and my heart. 

“You were too proud to be adopted in 
early years. 

“You sought for independence; you dis- 
dained the bread that a friend, a guardian 
offered. 

‘Now you have made me your debtor; 
you have restored to me a heritage of thou- 
sands—nay more, the honors, the position 
that has becoine necessary to me froin |ife- 
long habit. 

“] ask you to share the home you have 
restored to me—it will be cheerless and 
lonely without you." 

“Do not ask it. 

*] cannot—I cannot!'’cried Barbara,shud- 
dering violently. 

“Wh not, my cousin ?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, 1 cannot—I cannot,"’ she replied. 

“I would rather die. 

“You do not love me. 

“You are lonely, and miss the presence 
ofa loved one in your house, 

“But that is not love. 

“It is but a few short weeks since you 
were betrothed to another. 

‘You cannot have forgotten her so soon ; 
nor is what you feel for me the love you 
should bear to a wile. 

“You pity my loneliness, 

“I reverence and honor you; nay, more, 
I love you as ny best friand, ny dear rela- 
tive, ny benefactor: but I cannot marry 

ou." 

She shrunk away from the touch of his 
lipson her brow, and an expression of 
hopeless suffering settled on her face, 

‘*Barbara,"’ said he, raising his proud 
head with a pained look, **you do me injus- 
tice. 

“You might have guessed that my feel- 
Ings to Claudia were rather those of admir- 
ation, of association, rather thar. ot love. 

*You say iny regard for you is not of a 
husband for a wife. 

“LT teli you that iny passion for Claudia 
was a fascination, an attractilon—whatever 


you like to call it, but that I firinly believe 
I] should have been miserable with her for 
a wite, 


“Qnee more I ask you, will you share my 
home, my joys and sorrows—be mine in 
weal or woe?” 

Ayain Barbara shivered ; the temptation 
was so strong, the prospect so bright, so 
alluring—the love, the care, the support of 
one like Sidney Asbley . the idea of spend- 
ing alife with him, instead of the dreary, 
wretched solitude that waited her! 

Oh, it was a sore temptation for the lone 

irl. 

But the struggle, though sharp was very 
short. 

The idea of the far more intolerable mis- 
ery of an unloved life, of Sidney Ashley's 
indifference, bis enforced duty, his real re- 
pentanve, flashed on her like a ray of light, 
to guide her course, 

“It cannot be,” she murmured, piteous- 
lv; “you will thank meone day for my re- 
fusal. 

“Oh, spare ine, spare me! 


“Accept my gratitude, my reverence,my 
all but——”’ 

She stopped, for his eyes flashed. 

“Your all but love, vou would say. 

“Tt is ever thus with ine Barbara. 

‘*Hollow words, warm professions, but 

t love—not deeds, is return for my 
neart s yearnings. 


“Child, I could have loved you as only a | did not notice the intent 


passionate heart could 


strong, pny rt 
; but mave chased 


love its last ido 
shadow. 


It was too much. 


She up, and clung to him like a 
terrified child. 
“Oh, do not go, do not go!"’ she 


cried. 
“T conld not it; I should indeed be 
desolate then.” 
“But it was too late. 
“No,” said he, “I cannot be deceived 
now. 
“You would only lead me on like others 
have done. 
“You have told me there was no love for 
me veer beast, and 5 Cave not trust to 
e. 


“Henceforth we are strangers.” 

“Ob no, that shall never be!” she ex- 
claimed. . 

“I would die rather than feel you utterly 
estranged. 

“My cousin—my guardian, do not aban- 
“a 4 guardian, Barbar“.,’’ said 

“I am not your ’ a”? 
he; “and froin this tine you have rejected 
me even as your cousin. 

“You are proad, self-reliant. 

“TI asked your heart. 

“You cannot give it me; or, it may be, 
you have given it to another. 

‘Is it so?” 

The rich crimson rushed to her brow and 
cheeks; but she nade no a. 

“Ay, Limght have gu it,’ he said, 
turning away with a bitter laugh. 

“In this case, as in others, a youn 
more attractive lover has forestall 
is iny fate. 

“So be it; I will not stoop to plead longer 
Miss Vere. inti ” 

‘‘Froin this time we are, as I said, stran- 

rs.”’ 

Barbara saw his cold id features, from 
which the trausivnt illumination bad fied, 
leaving duil doubts behind. 

The compressed lips were firm n, and 
the misty eyes became coldly glittering. 
He rose, andthey looked at each other 
fixedly. 

“Mr. Ashtey,"’ said Barbara, “‘you are 
unjust,and you bave never understood ine; 
you do not understand me now. 

“But it is perhaps well that it should be 
a0; and time, which will prove iny entire 
innocence, will also ~~ to you that I 
have been right and kind in preventing the 
consequences of your rash impulse. 

‘*But do not part from me in anger. 

‘] shall be very dreary and desolate when 
are separa from me forever; but, 

tter solitude than ainiserable marriage. 
Farewell, cousin, friend, benefactor. 

“Farewell. 

‘*May God bless you !"’ 

She held out her hand. 

Sidney Ashley looked at her fora mo- 
ment—sadly and earnestly—then pressed a 
kiss on her li 

Then sinking down on the chair he had 
just quitted, he hid his face in his hands 
and ere he lifted his eyes she was 
gone. 

The paper still lying before him was the 
only trace of her late presence, and hac it 
not been for that evidence of the reality of 
what had just occurred, he might have 
thought that it was but a dream. 

Sidney gazed at the document that en- 
dowed him with the lands and wealth to 
which his young cousin might “9rd have 
laid claim, and the veil which had eo long 
blinded him to the true and worthy object 
of a nobie and deliberate love seemed torn 
trom his heart. 

A pall seemed suddenly thrown over the 
future, and the bereaved shrunk back 
from the ange Ay where only shadows 
and spectres of the past seemed visible. 

Sidney Ashley was self-reliant, strong, 
se) f-controlled. 

He had gone through long and _ varied 
trials of the heart; he had been threatened 
with the newer and leas familiar, if less 
crushing, trials of loss of fortune,name,and 
position ; but never before had he realize:! 


and 
me, It 


from love to syinpathy. 

From long experience and necessity he 
had learned to 
on the sympathies of others, but in 
hour of anguish bis proud soul was weighbt- 
ed down bv a load of intolerable gloom,and 
he acknowledged, 


dependant on another, and that other a wo- 
inan,for love, sympathy, suppert, and 
companionship. 

When Sidney Ashley lifted his face,it was 
tear-stained, and full of anguish. 

How his friends would have marvelled : 
how Filippo Struzzi would have rejoiced at 
the sight! 

Verily the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


YIOLET, Lady Joddreil, sat, or rather 
' reclined in an easy chair,in the dress- 
ing-room, to which her tailing heaith 
had tor some time oonfined her, her tace 


still beautifuj, though palg and wasted with 





mental and bodily sufferfig. yet sweeter, 
calmer, gentier than im.days of yore. 

On a low stool at Lady. Joddreil's feet sat 
Kate Holder, ber head Bowed on a 
she was reading to the invalid.and her 
voice sounding pleasantly and 
in the retired apartment. 

She was so absorbed in her task that she 


DOOK 
ciear 


SsOOLDINaA!y 


| Joddrel! fixed on her haif-concealed face, 
a | nor that the attention of ber hearer appear- 
ed far trom the book she was reading. 


the horrible dread ofa complete isolation | 


epend as little as possible | 
this | 


rhaps for the first time | 
since Edith Vere's inconstancy that be was | 


that Lady | 


wy arb to sleep.” 
“No, dear child, no,” said the invalid. 
“It is the mind, notthe body that is so 


These 016 bus@eh on my heart, Kate, 


that and only you can lighten. 
“Will ease the ofa dying 
as you .. My her 


last wate ef your cares 
“Dear Joddrell, can doubt it?” 
said Kate. 4 “iy 


“But what can I do for you, helpless 1 
that I am?”’ Pl alt 


“You are K but are not 
hel pless,’’ xia Eady Joddrel ; “and I 
trust in sense and unselfishness to 
ae redressing the wrong I have 
one. 


"There are few that would understand or 
the slight they received. 

‘But you are no common girl, Kate, and 

I will trust yom * , 

“Will isten, and forgive, and prom- 
ise to redress my errors?” 

Kate looked at her in bewildered embar- 
rassment. 

A eae of her meaning flashed on 
her, she could scarcely lieve that 
even 7 ceores could stoop to confess 
or ask of her a favor Mf could reveal 
or comprom e h as regarded 
the deceased Lillian and herself. 

‘“‘Dear Lady Joddreil,”’ she said, “you 
cannot doubt my readiness to relieve your 
mind in anything that would not tax my 

r powers too severely ; but you must 

now that there are some things in which 

the dearest friends cannot serve one they 
love best. 

“Please do not ask me to do anything 
that I must refuse."’ 

“You must not refuse,’’ said the invalid, 
impatiently. 

“It is for your own good and happin 
as well as Philip’s that I ain anxious ; sad 
if you were oneof the vain, empty-headed 

irls that form the usual type of our sex, 
then, Kate, I should expect you would turn 
away, from pique or false delicacy, and re- 
fuse to listen to what I have to say. 

“But | know you better than t Kate. 
You are capable of comprehending and of 
forgetting girlish piques and fan pro- 

rieties in the nobler appreciation of what 
8 for the real happinessof one ‘more sin- 
ned against than sinning.’ ” 

Kate had changed color more than once 
during the low, slowly-spoken words of 
the invalid, and a struggle had gone on in 
her inind, whether she should allow her- 
self to appear tO understand, or to enter on 
a subject that was both so delicate and so 


painful to her feeli 
But, as Lady Joddrell had said, she was 
pnocominon girl; and the and comfort 


of a dying woman,and the happiness of one 
still so dear to her, was not to put in 
competition with any mere personal pain 
or Soar 

“ r y Joddrell,’”’ she said, ‘I fear I 
understand your meaning; and believe me, 
I at least teel no heart-burnings, no regrets 
tor the past. 

‘‘Nay, more, I have no right to do so; and 
it any One was injured, it was not me. 

‘‘Therefore, I entreat you, let the subject 
rest for ever.”’ 

“No, Kate, no,’’ said Lady Joddrell; ‘I 
cannot die in peace, unless the sad result of 
iny mischievous errors be remedied, so far 
as agp the living. 

“She who is gone, alas! has reaped the 
reward of the faults I fostered and _in- 
dulged. 

‘But for Philip, my poor Philip,my heart 
bleeds. 

‘He is sad, dreary, hopeless, mourning 
for the past, looking forward with listiess 
dread to the future, shrinking from new 
ties, save with her whom he Saree not ask 
to accept the seared heart which was so lit- 
| tie priaed by poor Lillian. 

Nay, hear ine out, Kate. 

‘Philip never really loved Lily—I can 
see it pow—and she was too young, too 
~ spoiled, too volatile to secure the heart that 
her beauty attracted. 

“She wasa lovely child,imarried to a man 
she liked and consented to marry, but for 
whom sbe did not teel the affection, the re- 
spect, that ovuld alone have remedied the 
errors of my faulty traming. 

“Philip loves now, and tor the first time; 
and yet be dares not tell you so, Kate ; and 
you turn away from hii if his look or tone 
betrays the feelings of his heart. 
| “Child, yet woman, that you are, full of 

warin, noble feelings of unselfish attach- 

went, of active, loving sympathies, you 
pretend to be cold and indifferent, and re- 
pelling to the iman you really love best. 
“You flush indignantly, my poor child; 
but a dying woman may speak the truth, a 
penitent one may strive to repair her errors 
and leave those she best loves in happiness 
and “da 
Kate’s face was indeed dyed to the deep- 
est crimson as she listened, and all a wo- 
tnan’s outraged delicucy betrayed itself in 
the irregular breathing, the quivering, 
proud lip, the nervous motion of the hands 
as she listened. 

But the tone was so gentle,the look so sad 
so full of interest, the eyes so tearfully de- 
pressing, that her anger and pride vanished 
and she kissed the poor wasted hand that 





aspect. 

““My dear, dear friend,’’ she said, ‘I can- 
not, indeed I cannot. 

“Believe me, you mistake; he does not 
dream.of me save as a triend."’ 





rested on hers with tender and soothing re- | " 
| her new abode, it was with a teeling of 


“Ex should have me wis-| At last a faint sigh aroused ber, and she| “You are 3 uite 
dom ss ote? ee ne ee SS Laas Teddeatie ond ter doar "auld volon whol wa con one 
proud face, “Now forth, a gloom ’ man, | tent en from 80) tones the 
weary of uty keene & wanbaner on the near Lad Joddrell, are you worse?” | valid. &- 
earth ; and if I rest in an Italian ve, or | she said, y- “You are all that is left to me on earth, 
find a last home in an Indian j e,it will} “Ihave read too long,and wearied | and itis for you aloneto suy whether my 
be quite as welcome as a unloved ree sorrows are to color my whole future 
home.” ‘ me draw the curtains; and then, I | life, or heighten iny happiness by the con- 


. experience, if not of his 

eyes. 
“Trust him, child ; uilise dying 
bours by the assurance my pocr Lily's 


w to hiin will be atoned and compen- 
sated by ot, One et ne Sate Somes de- 
licacy h u p asunder two 80 con- 


‘But it is so sudden,’ murmured the gir!, 
“and I am ao plain, so unattractive, so un- 
like those you have adinired. 

“You are deceiving yourself, Philip.” 

‘Yea, in thinking you could love me 
—— you could trust me,” he said, mourn- 

ully. 

Kate could not resist that look, that tone 
of utter dejection. 

She raised her eyes for a moment to his, 
then they droo under the 
which were one of Kate Holder's few per- 
sonal beauties. 

“If I could believe—could think,’’ she 
said, half-inaudibly. 

tA. enough. oes 

© young man obeyed a mute -——~ of 

the invalids and drew the half-reluctant 
te from the room, and for a short time 
iolet Joddrell was alone with her own sad 


of death, 
with the remembrance of her past, selfish, 
wasted life. ° 

But tne Book she held in her wasted fin- 
gers had taught her other hopes, other con- 
solations, than those of earth; had spoken 

and pardon beyond the grave. 

And now, while thoughts of the beauti- 
ful, erring, inisguided lian brought a 
pang to her heart that nothing could alto- 
gether banish, she yet offered up her 

umble thanks for the mercy that had per- 
mitted her to see the consequences of her 
own faulty training in some degree averted 
and the two beings she loved best on earth 
united as husband and wife. 

Few would have ized the vain, 
pony beautiful Violet Lady Joddrell,in 
that , subdued, humble woman, and she 
lay witb Ad — ranges Shem os ——— tears 
of grateful penitence ng down her 
wasted cheeks. 

But she was far more lovely and loveable 
on that dying-bedthan in her most bril- 
liant days of beauty and of the world’s 


empty homage. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


ARBARA VERE had at last, as she 
fancied, found a home and a resting- 
place, for the first time since her mo- 

ther’s deach had left her orphaned and 
alone in the world. 

Long months of attendance and patient 
submission to the caprices,the murmurings 
the unreasonable complaints of Pauline’s 
bereaved mother—of loving, earnest,child- 
hke devotion tothe mourning fatLer, had 
tried even the brave orphan’s strength of 
body and mind tothe utmost, and it was 
with a feeling of intense relief and thank- 
fulness that she had at last been able to 
give up these onerous duties,and to find 
rest and relief, and, as she trusted, peace in 
a quiet nook, sheltered from the tumult, 
strife, and noise of the outer world. 

It was by a pure accident that Barbara 
had been released from ber self-imposed 
duties, an accident in which, for once, Mrs. 
Forbes indulged a caprice by which others 
were benefited instead of aggrieved. 

A restless desire for change came over her 
at the end of the first year of deep mourn- 
nase the lost Pauline, and a w to dis 
iniss all association witb the sad past took 
possession of the bereaved mother, and she 
announced, with the same d ot the 
feelings of others, which had ever charac- 
teri her, that she did not wish Barbara 
to accompany heron the distant and pro- 
longed tour she insisted on arranging. 

It was a harsh flat,a cold d of one 
who had cheered and sinooth the last 
hours of her lost child, and devoted long 
months in the spring-tiine of youth to those 
who had merited evil rather than good at 
her hands. 

But Barbara could smile, nay, even pity 
the pong «<A woman in her miserable sei- 
fishness, since the relief to her own mind 
was 60 great that she alinost forgot the piti- 
ful meanness that dictated her release. 

Colonel Forbes had done all in his power 
to soften the pain which he presumed the 
apparent ingratitude must give to their 
young favorite. 

He had hi.nself selected and turnished a 
pretty cottage «nthe borders of his own 
estate, and given strict directions to his ser- 
vants and park-keepers to supply every ne- 
cessary, nay, every luxury in their power, 
to the young mistress of the littie domain ; 
and when the young girl took possession of 


thoughts, with the near p 





warm and affectionate gratitude, of tran- 
quil content. 

The restless pride, the feverish ambition, 
the intense longing for love, sympathy,and 
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compentoushtp, which Sitngaites her in 
her aoe Sore aoe eee & to a meek 
calm su to the will of an unerring 
and loving Father, which refined and ele- 
vesen pe noble powers of which God had 
given her. 

The very expression of her face was soft- 
ened and inellowed into womanly beauty ; 
her eyes were softer, nore feminine; her 
mouth was sweet and placid in its 
expression ; and the once skin was 
now healthful in its hue. 

The new-born faith, the trust and sub- 
mission, the feeling that the world was 
rather an arena tor noble and patient exer- 
tion than for mere enjoyment, or even for 
the ind of the sweeter tler affec- 
tions - porery a oe the 
mourning t that been her greatest 
torture through life. 

Barbara could confess now, that 
hard troubles of her past life had 
sin » ee 

e ed the days 
Choa vlintad Peateates 
au ov ful, 
sy|ph-like beauty has made her turn with 
a murmuring spirit from the sight of her 
own unattractive face and form. 

And where were they now ? 

The fairy-like Lily, the unloved Pauline 
slept in untimely graves ; not even followed 
in their early deaths by the love and tender 
grief “— aoe anne - ned her such bitter 

ngs of jealou uring their lives. 
wt” Cc andia? a 

Where was she ? 

The cherished ward,the chosen betrothed, 
the bride elect of Sidney Ashley, had disap- 
peared from the scenes of her girlhood and 
—_ and trusted herself to one, whoin, 

owever beloved, could scarcely have 
proved himself a sate guardian of her 

appiness ere she confided it to his keeping. 

Perhaps Barbara's thoughts lingered inore 
frequently on the absent Claudia than on 
the two other fair creatures who had shared 
the sorrows and affections of her early 


years. 

It might be, that the fates of Pauline and 
Lillian were decided; that neither hopes 
nor fears could be indulged for them; or, it 
night be that the wo:nan’'s love that filled 
Barbara’s heart connected Claudia with 
Sidney Asbley,and she felt a greater,though 
perLaps unconscious interest for his sake. 

Yet so it was; and during the weeks that 
pre silently away after Barbara's ostab- 
ishment in her new hoie, Claudia, and 
her mysterious fate, her way wardness, and 
her insensibility to one so noble, so gifted 
as her lover guardian, filled the lonely 
musings of the young recluse with strange 
pertinacity. 

Would she ever hear trom her se ? 

Were the days of childhood, the long 
weeks of sickness, the eventful circum- 
stances of their ng, forgotten by the 
young Itaiian girl ? 

Would not the time come when she would 
turn to her young English cousin, her lov- 
ing nurse, her noble guardian, with tender- 
ness and regret ? 

Barbara believed it would, though she 
never varied in her confidence in the warm 
wayward nature of Claudia Strozzi; and 
ever and anon, when the man 
her little doinain, she would gaze trom the 
window of her boudoir with an uncon- 
scious hope that he would bring her a letter 
from the absent Italian bride. 

‘It will come,”’ she murmured from time 
to time. 

‘It will surely come. 

“T know that she is not Jost to us for- 
ever.”’ 

And it had come at last—those long ex- 


| seem tidings of the youthful Countess 
trozzi. 


A long, closely-written sheet of foreign 
paper, blotted in many places with tears, 
was in Barbara’s hand; and the contents, 
written in a paroxysin of passion, disclosed 
a state of wretchedness which even Barbara 
had not anticipated. 


“Oh, Barbara!’' she wrote, ‘I ain 60 
mniserable, so very, very wretched. 

“Leonardo does not love me, Barbara. 
You will scarcely believe me—I hardly 
know how to believe it myself. 

“You are right; Mr. Ashley was right. 
“I have brought this bi.ter misery on ~ | 
own head; I, who was once the beloved, 
the betrothed of the noblest of men. 

“I am—yet it nearly kills ine to write,and 
yet inere to think of it—I ain an unloved, 
reafy wife, bound for lite to one who al- 


even the 
been bles- 


when she had en- 
Lilian; when 


y tires of the beauty that once attracted 


‘Oh, Barbara! be thankful that you had 
gift of beauty. 
ve worlds to be once more the 
unknown, obscure foundling, and to come 
to you, and lay my weary head on your 
shoulder, as I used to do in that terrible 
illness, and hear vour calin, soothing, cour- 
ageous words of coinfort and hope. 

‘*But it 1s too late, Barbara. 

“Leonardo acknowledged to me yester- 
day that he would have married you had 

ou turned out to be his cousin, as he be- 
lieved and now that I have a daughter born 
to ine instead of a son, whoin he wanted for 
an heir, he is yet more displeased and dis 
appojnted. 


not that fatal 
“I would 


**He told me, that if he had not wished to | 


secure the estates of our family more cer- 
tainly, he would never have inarried me,to 
{ rment hirn | exacting passivunate 
nature,and want of knowledge the wor 
—bis world. 


ine! 


“Oh, Barbara, Barbara, pity 
did not deserve 


“I did very wrong, but 
this; at least from him. 


“My poor, pretty baby! She had far 


better join the angels than live to be de- | 


spised and tyrannized over by her father, 
beeause she is the daughter of an unloved 
mother. 


“My father knows of this. 

“He has shut himself up in complete se- 
sundae SO cnet his Gimtent outness; and if 
he did know it, he would only bid me sub- 


mit to my husband, the ‘head of our 
“Oh, if you had but let me die in that 


fever, when I believed Leonardo loved ine, 
ene Asner watched over me with 
your grave fae, xlmed and suppereea me, 
su 
even in my wild, feverish wenderinen: Th 
j “But you will not let Sidney know I am 
n 
“I en not to expose iny miser 
to his keen, Sootenn uous eyes, ” . 
**But you, the child of m r mother's 
brother—my sole living relative—you will 
pity my errors in my misery and early 


ON aes I cannot live, Barbara; it is impossi- 
e. 
lealian to he pannten ond tz potmenit we 
im and 

this trial is more than I can bear. m 
“When you hear of ny early death, drop 

a tear for the broken-hearted Ciaudia."’ 


Barbara read this broken,tear-stained let- 
ter with mingled pity ang disapproval. 


She could read ungoverned, - 
ato ward nature of the Italian girl in 
every line; a nature so unfitted to ) 


bitter a trial, or to win and conciliate a sel- 
fish, impetuous man like Leonardo Strozzi. 

And yet, what fate could have apparently 
been brighter than Claudia’s?—the be 
loved ward, the chosen betrothed of the no- 
ble house, lovely, well-born; and the bride 
of its heir. 

Barbara gazed round at her modest rooin; 
and,as she glanced at the chimney-glass op- 
posite to her, her expressive ures were 
reflected to her half-unconscious eyes. 

The calm, the peace they expressed, were 
as strong a contrast to the passionate misery 

nted in the tear- ned page before 
er, as the humbie Ls pons the simple 
elegance of that tastefu apartment, were to 
ze splendor of Claudia’s Italian palace- 
me. 

And yet, she had indulged in bitter mur- 
muring, in unhallowed, rebellious discon- 
tent at the a nt inequality of her gifts 
and her appointed lot. 

Then she raised her eyes to Heaven in 


meek and heartfelt than ving,and buin- 
bie confession of her own sho hted, re- 
bellious ignorance, and the Wisdom that 


had me 
prayers. 
ae 


fully denied her most earnest 


Another long, long year! 

Barbara’s pen had n busy, striving to 
beguile the tedious days of solitude; to 
cheat the weary heart that longed for some- 
power | more real, more satisfying, more con- 
genial to woman’s nature t mere fame 
and intellectual labor. 

But in vain! 

She pined for love—the sight of the one 
being who had always ized her lofty 
ideas of what inan should be; the only be- 
ing to whom she could bow her proud na- 
ture, and confess that he was indeed her 
superior, her master, her chosen lord. 

ut Sidney Ashley came not; wrote not; 
nay, she was ignorant even of his existence, 
so entirely had he abstained from giving 
the least sign of remembrance of her. 

Once, indeed, a rumor had reached her 
that he had gone far away to the distant 
East, and that Ashley Court was abandoned 
to the care of servants; but she knew not 
whether the report was true, or one of the 
idle and exaggerated stories that are some- 
times spread, to account for the eccentrici- 
ties of a former favored denizen of the world 
of fashion. 

Colonel and Mrs. Forbes were still on the 
Continent, moving from place to place at 
the pleasure of the capricious invalid. 

Sir Ernest had accepted an appointment 
at the Russian Court, and his return was 
not expected for several months, or even 
years. 

And Mrs. Cowan, on whom Barbara 
might perhaps have relied for kindly re- 
membrance, and occasional tidings of her 
wandering nephew, had been mentioned in 
one of the few newspapers that had found 
its way to Barbara's secluded home as one 
of the English residents at Nice for the 
winter. 

The orphan was inleed alone. 

Death, and absence, and her own fiat,had 
bereaved her of every friend who had been 
associated or connected with her early years; 
Barbara Vere felt as isolated as the lonel 
and aged pilgritn who had outlived all 
earthly ties. 

What wonder that the young, passionate 
woman's heart cried out against this un- 
natural bareavement ; that her intense feel- 
ings overpowered her proud and self-re- 
liant intellect, and that she pined and bun- 
gered for the love she had rejected. 

She closed her desk, and going to the win- 
dow, she gazed on the scene beyond. 

Grey clouds hung low and heavy over the 
sky, and everything looked dull and 
glooiny. 

Barbara turned away with a sick heart, 
and opening the piano, began a plaintive 
prelude to Sidney Ashley's favorite air, 
In questa tomba oscura.”’ 

She began the song with trembling voice; 
the words died away; she had overestimated 

her strength, and she gave up the attempt 


lespair 





Mgt Le W AS 
an at her heart and 
eee ee her eyes,she drooped 


1er head over the piano, and abandoned 


she couid not weep, ail 
we 


intolerable ight 


| herself to the despairing mood that over- | 


whelmed alike hope and trust. 

The wind biew fiercely round the corners 
of the house; how much more terrife #% 
might be on track less seas ! 

it wae a dark bour of trial, and she strug- 


led with§ the that 
Semered aoe Bad te Spemtome 

dogs, a ringing of the ll, and a voice 
that mabe’ be news bene dly with de- 


light. 

A step was heard on the threshold, then 
the door opened quickly, and a tall, stal- 
form stood in dou: . 
rbara sprang torward with « wild, joy- 


at iast! 
Heaven ! come at last !"" 
radiant, her eyes sparkled, 


She went up close to him, and her ex- 
tended arms trembled; still he did not 


“Oh, I knew would come. 

“Thank God!—thank God!" she said, 
Mabe loobed him #0 eager! he 

00 up at him so but 
— es ,. ° ' we 
for an instant irresol ute,gazi 
at the loved features. "ei 

Stull he rewnained motionless, looking 
at her, as if to read ber very heart. 

Then he suddenly held out his arms, with 
aamile that broke like sunshine over his 
features, 

‘‘Barbara—my cousin—come !" 

She sprang into his outstretched arms, 
and Jaid her weary head on his shoulder. 

Saneeng his head, he kissed her passicn- 


ately. 

Suddenly his arms relaxed their clasp, 
and holding her off, he looked at her 
keenly. 
~.. “‘Barbara,”’ said he, “the spectres of the 
past rise up before me. 

‘You know my story. 

“You know that I once asked you to be 
4 wife, and you said you would rather 

ie. 


“Child, pease have not dealt kindly with 
a ¢ t > ; 

“T am no longer a young man. 

‘Look here hae hitting 

He threw off his hat, and passing his fin- 
= through his hair, she saw streaks of 
silver. 

He watched her as she noted it. 

She saw, too,how he looked now 


that the light fell full on bis pale face. 

The brilliant eyes were unaltered, and,as 
they looked down into hers, tears gathered 
on her lashes,and throwing her arms 
around his neck, she laid her face on his 
shoulder. 

“‘Barbara,”’ said he ‘‘do you ciing to me 
because you love ine, or because you pity 
ine, or because you are grateful for past 
love and kindness ?”’ 

“Because you are 
mured. : 

“How long have I beem your all?” he 
asked. 

“Longer than I know myself,’’ was the 
evasive reply. 

He tried to look at her, but she pressed 
her tace close tu his shoulder,and would not 
suffer it. 

“Child,” said he, taking her hand, “do 
you love me? 

‘Is your love ayy 4 mine?’’ 

“If you wish it,” she said, firmly. 

“And I may claim it at once ?”’ he said.— 

“Yes,” she replied. 

She had never seen him look at her as he 
did then. 

His face kindled, as if in a broad flash of 
light. 

lis eyes dazzled her, and she turned her 
tace away, as he drew her once more to his 
bosom. 

“At last, then, after years of sorrow, I 
shall be happy in inyown hoine,"’ he ex- 
claimed ; “shall have a wife, a coinpanion 
who loves me for myself alone. 

“Ah, Barbara, I will indeed make you 


my all,” she mur- 


happy. 
And so he did. 
Barbara’s happiness was beyond the 


power of words Ww tell. 

The long-tried orphan had found rest and 
joy, and peace at last—rest in the strong 
love of one to whom her whole being was 
devoted ; joy such as she had dreamed of 
in her bright visions; peace in the hutnility, 
the gratitude, the heartfelt love to the Al- 
mig ty Being who had ay eter her by 
long discipline for the great happiness that 
only death could terminate. 

Philip and Kate Joddrell jogfuily, lov- 
ingly welcomed Barbara to their heartsand 
their kindred, scarcely deemning their own 
happiness complete till their friend had 
found rest in the possession of a heart 
worthy of hit. 

Mrs. Cowan ended her days in her 


frequently-declared belief, that it was ber 
own discerninent that had first opened her 
nephew's eyes to Barbara's perfections. 
ears elapsed ere Sir Ernest Forbes for- 
the beautiful cousin whose early death 
ad bereaved him of a bride, or the noble 
irl whose inerit he had been the first to 
discover. 
But he at last found consolation in the 
sweet soothings of atair Russian girl, whoin 
| he transplanted to his native hills from that 





| northern clime; and in her simple grace 
and fascination, and gentée heart he found, 
if not the full happiggss of Sidney Ashiey 
and Barbara Vere, atleast the calin repose 

and content of a peaceful English home 

[THE END 
2 Ee 

AmaN seeing a corpulent black dog 


etched against the sawdust in front of a res- 
| taurant, asked the proprietor when he was 
going to serve it up, under the impression 


Then came other sounds,s barking of 


nephew's house, with the unchanging and | 





that the animal was on exhibition, like the | 


lacarded turtle, for a few days previous to 
ing cooked to make inen’s souls giad. 


Scientific and Useful. 


Carrer Bues.—The fle American 
says that one of the surest destructive 
agents for carpet, Lugs is benzine, thorough- 
ly applied. 

Famine Brea v.—Croatian bread, recom- 
mended for use in time of famine, is pre- 
pared by making s mixture of corn, maize 
and beech flour, the latter, being 
soaked in water. 

Srains.—Some kinds of stains may be 
removed from silk by the ication of 
pontine, five pare. Miz and apply to tho 

ve C) 
apot by means of a linen rag. d 

So_gs or SHoes.—Copai varnish applied 
to the soles of shoes, and re as it 
dries uvatil the pores are filed and the sur- 

polished y, will 
umke the soles waterproof and last as long 





as the uppers. 

On THE STaGE.—A to use elec- 
tricity in the holiday burlesquesand panto- 
mimes in on the of those 


representing fairies, &c., is roundly con- 
demned by the press, and the Home Secre- 


is upon. to ent anythin 
jue ee 


W oop-work.—In Holland the preserva- 
tion of the wood-work of drawbridges, 
sluices, gates and other works is conducted 
by the application of a mixture of pitch and 
tar, whereon are strewn pounded shells 
with a mixture of sea sand, or again with 
small and sifted beaten scales froma black- 
smith’s forge. 

Kites.—An English writer advocates the 
use of kites tor meteorological observation. 
They can, as he shows, be not mere toys 
but philosophical instrumen ble of 
ascending to great heights, remaining 
steady in currents of varying velocity, and 
of being manipulated by the observer with 
ease and rapidity. 

Damp Proor Parer.—Paper in a variety 
of forms, which shall be botn luminous and 

f against damp, is made up of the fol- 
owing substances: Water, 10 parts; paper 
pulp, parts; ores powder—b 
preference slacked for 24 hours—20 parts ; 
latine, 1 part, and saturated solution of 
i-chromate of potash, 1 part. The gela 
tine resists the damp and the phosphores- 
cent powder secures luminosity. 

PowpkR ENGIN Es.—Gun powder says the 
Engineer, ——— the motive power for a 
machine lately nted. A piston is set in 
motion in a hollow cylinder by smal! quan- 
tities of pomporney, which is now ignited 
on one side of the piston and again on the 
other , driving it to and fro,ot course. The 

which have been escape through 
ateral openings closed by slide-valves at 
the return inoveinent of the piston. What 
heavy residuum accumulated in the deepest 
part of the cylinder is pushed into recepta- 
cles, which are emptied as occasion re- 
— A suitably arranged gas-jet ignites 

powder. 


~<a — 


Farm and arden. 


— ——___-- 


et gay | roses, especially the 
tea scented are beautiful window plants. 
They need rich soil, thorough drainage, 
frequent washing of the follage with a 
fine, rose syringe, as even a temperature as 
possible, carefully guarding from draughts 
of cold air, and sinuking with tobacco if the 
green fly makes its appearance. The 
should have the morning sun, but be chad 
ed from the aftornoon sun when it has be- 
coine powerful. 





Oats FOR Stock.—An experienced far- 
mer recommends that cats be soaked suffi- 
ciently to swell them before feeding to 
stock. (round oats are in proper condition 
atall time, but mullersare not partial to 
grinding oats, and many farmers feed thein 
unground. When soaked the husk is 


rtly torn away, and facility of digestion 
nereased, Poultry will earetully pick out 

the soaked grains from the dry when 
allowed a preference in the matter, 

Books AND EXVPERIENCE.—Farmers 
sometimes sneer at what they style **book 
farming,’ claiming that they prefer exper- 
fence. Experience and stinly should 
jointly be acquired by all. With years of 
experience there are but few farmers who 
can Visit tue agricultural shows, judge and 
select the prize stock. It is important, in 
order to be a tirst-class farmer, to under- 
stand all that pertains to itand nothing is so 
inuch needed as knowing how to select the 
best. 

PotaTors.—Although potatoes do not 
becoine spoiled by afew degrees of cold, 
especially when they are dry, their eating 
= as well as their gerininating power 
do certainly deteriorate when exposed to a 
temperature below thirty degrees. In cel- 
lars not entirely frost-proofthe heaps should 
be covered coinpletely with old carpets or 
matting, and these with six inebes of straw 
or hay. Sucha protection will afford safety 
against almost any amount ot cold possible 
in a cellar, When the weather becomes 
warmer, the windows and doors should be 
kept closed in day-time and opened during 
night. 


PouLtTrRyY.—Poultry to insure highest 
market pr pat tn fattene 5 
picked an, not n ! ralis 
should not be removed oroughliv cooled 
but not frozen. Pack in boxes, with a 


layer of clean straw (rye straw is the best) 
between each layer of poultry, in the same 
urein which they roost. Mark each 

x eyes showing what itcontains. Send 
invoice by mail. Ship to reach your agent 


about the middie of the week. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clabs for the Coming Year, 


— El 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oi)-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold fur $15,000, and to-day graces the 
It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five handred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteeif all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate detalis of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THe Post, there{are few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es«- 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves Its worth and popularity. THe Post has never 
missed an issue, Its Fiction is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better elass, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Each volume contains, in addi- 
on to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, coimn- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverba, Problema, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Fvents, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonica, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellas all the novelties in’ Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestico matters, Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most Instructive, reflable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


: TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


CLUBS. 


Beoples one vear (and ‘‘Presenting the Bride’ 
oy g 








Se 

















Ged CORD vc iiccicceces dccedtcetscrseveencongecsovers $ 3% 
S copies one year — -. 500 
4 copies one year : , .. 600 
5 coples one year aie . & 
WO couples one year “= .. 00 
BD copies one year ia .. Oo 


@@- An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
toa person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subseriptions can commence at any Ume dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

oe Promium cannot be purchased by itself; it can 
ouly be obtained tp connection with THE Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium Is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
making up clabs will be in the fleld as early as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to thetr lists. Our 
prices to club subseribers are so low that if the matter 
is property explained, very few who desire a first- 
Class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
and thauk the getter-up of the clab for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up ot a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “‘PRESENTING THE Bripe,** free for his 
trouble, but acupy of the paper also. 





How to Remit. 

Payment for Tur Post when sent by mall should 
bein Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
Every postmaster in the country Is 


neither 
istered letter. 
required to register letters when requested, 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonabie time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether vou sent cash, check, money order, of regis- 
Change of Address. 
© give their former postom as we as t 


Te Correspondenta. 

In every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish ananswer. If the information desired is 
not of general interest, #0 that we can answer itn the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

(Lock Box 64.) 7236 Sauceom &£., Phiia., Pa. 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 

The genuine love of home, for its own 
sake,may be, and no doubt is, cherished by 
some who reside in stately buildings, but 
neither a castle nor a cottage can ensure 
happiness or contentment, nor can they of 
themselves, except ina very indirect man- 
ner, conduce to it under any circumstances. 
There must be in the mind and character 
certain dispositions, without which other 
means lose their influence. Those who 
feel this incomparable delight at the 
thought of home are those who do what 
they can to make it agreeable to all its in- 
mates. Whether master, mistress, child or 
servant, home will only be comfortable to 
those who personally contribute to its com- 
fort. The rugged, irascible man; the en- 
tentions, brawling woman; the undutiful 
child, and the forward servant, invariably 
find this denunciation fulfilled, that as per- 
sons measure to others, it shal] be meas- 
ured to them again. There is neither bail 
nor mainprize here. He who makes others 
wretched, ik himself a wretch, whether rich 
or poor. 

There are some who underrate, or even 
affect to despise, these anonymous domes- 
tic comforts, which make many a lowly 
dwelling enviable. Though most irritably 
alive to the annoyance of petty evils, they 
derive no enjoyment from the innumerabfe 
little pleasures of which social families par- 
take 

Men there are who are bears enough to 
be displeased at the attempt to please, and 
who will snarl at all endeavors, great and 
sinall, to give them satisfaction; who can 
find occasion for a harsh word in the ut- 
most efforts and attentions of her who has 
worked hard fora kind one, Bitter have 
been the tears shed by those who have thus 
suffered at the hands of brutality. 

But many who do not go this length, and 
are by po means indifferent to the comiort 
of home, seldom find any there or else. 
where, from an unhappy habit of always 
looking at the dark side of things. Morose 
and murky, they think others the same, 
or in time make them so, and then suppose 
that they have just ground of complaint. 
There are no earthly means of making 
such persons happy. The garden of Eden 
would be a wilderness and its fruit insipid, 
to them. 

But he who has an opposite propensity, 
and possesses the precious secret of extract- 
ing good out of evil; who can bear and for- 

bear, forgive and forget; he is the individ- 
ual who has found the true art of living. 
As to his dwelling, he may wish it a better 
one, and will do all he can to make it so; he 
still thinks of it with delight, and prefers it 
to another, partly because it is his Cwelling, 
but chiefly because they reside in it 





Fall- | 


whom he makes happy, and who make him 


so in return. 
LE a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A New ENGLAND Senator who arrived at 
his Washington residence last week was 
surprised to find that the servants who had 
been left in charge had kept the handsome 
mansion open during his absence as a board- 
ing-house, and had accommodated boarders 
both white and black. The owner's visit 
was unexpected, hence the discovery. 

Some time ago it was stated here that 
there was reason to suppose that the Dead 





Sea was not formed as people suppose. 
Lately the subject has been iooked into 
more closely by a French scientist. Many 
specimens of the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, Red Sea, Suez Canal, and the Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans were examined, and 


all gave proof of the presence of certain 





acids. From these the presumption was 
raised that the Dead Sea is the residue of a 
great inland sea analogous to that of the 


Caspian, and that it had been united to the | 


ocean at some remote period. 


Every corpse that is taken tothe Paris 
Morgue is now quickly converted into a 
block almost’ @8hard as stone. This result 
is obtained bya chemical refrigerator, which 
is capable of reducing the 
the conservatory, where each body is laid 


temperature 


out on something closely resembling a 
camp bedstead in stone, to 15° below zero. 
At the back of this room is a row: a stove- 
like compartments, in which the corpses are 
boxed up and frozen hard before being ex- 
| posed to public view. As an illustration of 
| the intense cold thus artificially secured, a 





Paris journalist, in describing a recent visit 
to the Morgue, says that in opening one of 
the compartments the attendant took the 
precaution to wear a glove, lest ‘‘his hand 
should be burnt by contact with the cold 
iron.”” The corpse which was taken out 
of its receptacle had been there for nine 
hours, The doctor who accompanied the 
visitor struck the dead man on the breast 
with a stick, and the sound was just as ii 
he had struck a stone. 

REALLY there is no end to the application 
of steam. In Boston they clean horses by 
it. The machine is operated by two men, 
who guide the rolling brushes over the 
horses, cleaning a horse in about two min- 
utes more thuroughly than the work could 
ever be performed by curry-comb and 
brush. When once a horse gets over the 
sk‘ttishness which a new and strange thing 
always excites—and that is invariably after 
one or two cleanings—he seems to greatly 
enjoy the invigorating operation. The ma- 
chine will beautifully clean twenty-five 
horses an hour. What next? 

A curRiovs musical entertainment has 
been arranged at a circusin Paris. Instru- 
ments, including bells, flutes, cymbals, 
drums, hautboys of special natyre, etc., 
are placed around the circus and connected 
by wires with an electric keyboard in the 
centre. There isalso below the circus a 
machine similarly connected, which gives a 
rumbling sound like that heard in varth- 
quakes. A piece is performed on four 
trumpets in the centre of the circus, and 
one of the performers presses now and 
again on the keyboard, bringing into action 
the distant instruments as desired. 

RoOastT-OYSTER parties ‘are now a popular 
form of entertainment in the country. Such 
a party should be a limited affair; eight or 
ten people are considered to be about the 
right number. Only on chilly evenings 
may these entertainments be given, at as 
close proximity to the fire as necessary. 
The oysters in their shells are laid upon a 
gridiron placed over the embers of the sit- 
ting-room fire, and about the nucleus of 
warmth gather the guests, ready to receive 
the steaming bivalves hot from the grill, 
upon their plates. The oysters should be 
cooked only a few moments, and opened 
quickly with oyster-knives. They never 
taste so good as when eaten this way. 

A NEVADA paper says that very few of 
the fortunes made in the early days of the 
Comstock mines are retained to-day. ‘The 
men who acquired wealth at that time,’’ it 
continues, ‘‘were the most extravagant the 
world ever knew—even the Pacific Coast 
Argonauts were parsimonious compared 
with them. They built the finest private 
residences, owned the best horses, and 
drank the highest priced wines that money 
could buy... Tortay the men who can 
proudly claim the possession of independ- 
ent bank accounts as the result of their la- 
bors on the Comstock can be counted on 
one’s fingers, and the men who were rich 
in the sixties are now reduced to nearly ab- 
solute poverty, and can actually be count- 
ed by the hundreds.”’ 

Luminous railway carriages have been 
tried on the Southeastern Railway, in Eng- 
land, with considerable success. The in- 
terior had been coated with luminous paint, 
and thuugh the result was not so good as if 
the experiment had been made in brilliant 
suashine, a very fair light shone from the 
ceiling and the ends of the carriage on 
entering atunnel. The hands of a watch 
could be seen, and the heads of newspaper 
articles read, so that itis thought that the 





system will be of considerable value for use 
in short tunnels, where lamps are not 
usually placed in third-class carriages. An- 


‘not, Of the 87 which had not’ ¢thployea 
them, five had formerly used them, but 

gave them up on account of disadvantages, 

As to the objections to the masks and gog. 

gies, 40 works, on the other hand, reported 

that they had found none. The remaining 
80, including those that otherwise approved 

of the devices, complained that all goggles 
more or less hinder the circulation of air, 

heat the eyes, and cause much persptration. 

They soon become moist, and through easy 
adhesion of soot and dust, prevent sure vis. 

jon by the workmen, and often ultimately 
injure the eyesight. In several works the 
efficiency ot the workmen was alleged to 
have been diminished through the uncer. 
tain vision since the introdaction of gog. 
gies, and it was reported also that the num- 
ber of accidents had increased. Whether 
the disadvantages preponderated was an- 
swered by fifty-two in the affirmative, and 
fifty-one in the negative. 

Do you want to grow salt. and at the 
same time have an interesting, handsome 
ornament? The proceeding isa novel chem. 
cal experiment that may be tried by any 
one. Putina goblet one tablespoonful of 
sa.t and one spoonful of bluing Fill the 
goblet two-thirds full of water, and set it in 
a posiiion where it will have plenty of 
warmth and sunlight. In a little while 
sparkling crystals will commence forming 
on the outside of the glass, and it is both a 
novel and interesting sight to watch it 
gradually growing day by day, until the 
outside of the goblet is entirely covered 
with beautiful white crystals. Another va. 
riation of this beautiful spectacle would be 
to take a goblet with the base broken off, 
and fasten it in the centre of a thin piece of 
board, which may be round, square or ob 
long. After the crystals have formed on 
the glass, set it ona tiny wall- bracket, and 
place a bright holiday or birthday card im 
front of it; this will hide the base, on whic! 
no crystals willform. After this is done, 
fill the goblet with flowers or dried grasses, 
and you will have a vase which will cost 
comparativaly little. 

Do not disdain dress and the little nice- 
ties of the toilet; vou may be a very clever 
woman—perhaps even intellectual; but for 
all that you cannot afford to be careless in 
these mat.ers. No woman, with any sense 
ot self-respect, should allow herself to sink 
into a dowdy; but whatever be her trials. 
vexations and disappointmems, she should 
strive to dress as well as her position will 
allow. Do not i.wagine that we advocating 
extravagance; on the contrary, simplicity is 
cur motto, which, if united to good taste, 
will be found more effective in the eyes of 
husband, father, brother, or lover, than the 
most costly attire. A simple bow in the hair 
may look quite as coquettish and fascinat- 
ing as a diamond aigrette; and acotton 
dress, if fresh and prettily made, may be as 
becoming assilk; indeed, we have often 
seen a cotton eclipse a silk. We mention 
this to illustrate the fact that riches are lit- 
tle compared to taste, and that every wo- 
man may dress well if she chooses—that, in 
fact, itis her duty to herself and those 
around her to dress as well as her posi- 
tion will allow. 


Miss Coss, the eminent English writer, 
says: “‘I believe that much of the past and 
present disgraceful waste of money by wo 
men on dress has been the consequence of 
their condition as mere dolls, played with 
(so long as they seem pretty) by man-ba- 
bies, and that with new treedom will come 
the sense of responsibility and self-respect 
ing moderation. Nay, I go further in hope 
fulness. I believe that as the conditions of 
freedom are secured, so will marriage be 
come to the bulk of mankind tie blessed 
thing which the Orderer of nature assured: 
ly meant it to be. The possession of un- 





other railway innovation will be the plac- 


| ing of a letter-box for late letters outside 


| 
' 


the sorting carriage attached to mail trains. 
The public will then be able to 
letters in the box on affixing an extra half 

tamp. The system went into use 
on November 1 


AN inquiry has been made in Germany 
regarding the use of goggles by workmen 
in iron-works and machine shops. Of 120 
works that had furnished information, 83 
had introduced goggles, and 37 had not, 


| 34 had used protective masks, and 86 had 


post their | 


righteous power has hitherto been the de- 
moralization of husbands, and submi-sie" 
to injustice the demoralization of wives, 
Only because men are better than ther 
laws, and public opinion far in advance 
the there exist 
many affectionate and worthy marriase ™ 
| we behold. The whole influence of 
| has been against them. Every step '" vard 
| equality in marriage is a step toward the 
mutual honor ot husband and wife; and 08 
no other foundation save the ‘broad 
| honor’ can conjugal love ever erect 
| time defying powers.” 


of 
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statute-book, have 
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AT EVENTIDE. It might have been a moment afterwards, , with the purple blost of habitual pm Vigne gerne ae oy an easel, witha 
a oran hour, be never knew which, when | intemperance. and in one anda 
BY A. J. T. Virginia North opened the door and saw Allan found bimeelf wondering bow any in the other. 
hiimn meres | with the blackene.t shreds he | girl could have preferred that nan tw bim- “No, we're not,” said Beth. 

The sullen clouds have ceaseless passed, “It is all that ts lef of my hopes,” he! Had he only known it, Virginia wondered | afternoon tea at this moment, 
And winds have wailed as if to pray said, very calinly. with him, by a host of young Otlemen admirers; 
For peace at last ; “Don't be alarined ; the tire is going out | “Seems odi that I'd bave done better if ing Mixeell is practiv:ing ‘La Juaive, the 


Le | as if roiled by hand of might, 
Aside the gloom of cloud is pressed, 
And the soft eve is full of ligh 
And quiet rest. 


Thus, too, beyond our doubt and strife, 
Which cloudiike bide the heavenly light, 
Shadowing the fair noon of life 
With sombre hight, 
Awaits a calm and peaceful eve. 
Then sorrow shall be overpast ; 
Then fear shal! cease: and struggles leave 
God's peace at last. 


A Cruel Sacrifice. 


BY L. W. 


HABBY, with a tired look, but a frank, 
manly young fellow, as any one might 
see at a glance. 

The desk at which he had been working 
was of unpainted pine. 

Scraps of paper littered 
floor. 

But for the rest, the room, though plain, 
was tidy, witha cosy homeliness of fresh 
muslin curtains and calico-covered lounge. 

Allan stretched his arms above his head— 
tue motion of one who had been sitting long 
at a wearisome task. 

It was done now. 

The sheets of paper on the desk held the 
result of many long a study, worked 
out to the smallest detail. 

There wasa newschool building to be 
erected in the place, and a price had been 
offered for the best plan for the sate. 

And Alan, who had only craved money 
heretofore for books and tools,had asudden 
titbition which reached to a furnished 
room) Or soO— 


‘*With room for two, when two were one, ’' 


which this suin inight satisfy. 

“Though I would just takea look in at 

cival. 

“{t’stow late in the day to say I caine to 
s.eal my ideas from you. 

“I have mv papers signed and sealed and 
ready for delivery before I took the notion, 
sv if you care to refuse to show yours to me 
without an even return, do 80.” 

The speaker’s eves were traveling over 
the design as he spoye. 

He was a heavily-buiit man, who bore 
the stainp of living as unmistakably 
as Allan Killair bore signs of privation and 
struggles. 

But his florid face was coarsely featured, 











it and the 


his light grey eyes were shiftly, and held 
cunning gleams. 
“I don’t object,” said Allan Killair lan- 


uidly. 
. He had no likin 
too hospitable to s 
ill-timed. 

He stood explaining certain points in his 

lan, while his ears wese strained to catch a 
‘ootstep on the stair, and his glance went 
often to the open doorway. 

“T'in free to say that your ventilation is 
better than mine, but think I’ve the advan- 
tage in arrangement. 

“These anti-rooins and dressing-closets 
of yours fill too much space, and the 
halls cutthrough too much of the build- 
in ” 


for this man, but was 
w hitn that bis call was 


“The ideas to provide the tmost ample 
facilities for escape in case of fire or panic of 
any kind.” . 

“Yes,I know,’ in a dissatisfied tone, 
“butthe provident public likes to see its 
money economically employed, and all 
these extra walls add soinething to the 


cost. ; : 

“Well I rather think it will be a ‘toss up 
between us. 

“You don't look as if 
to carrying off the palin,” 
he. 
“J’m not much used to this sort of work,” 
said Allan. ; 

“If need wins, there'll be little question 
bet ween us, I'in sure.”’ 


you were used 
bluntly added 





“I’m not,” the other muttered, and went | 


ly, but nottill Allan had 
the gas and piled his papers in order. — 
He meant to leave thein free for addition 
al touches to the very last inoinent. 
He went out intothe corridor when his 
visitor had gone, toaturning which com 
manded a certain closed door, 
“Too late for her,”’ he mattered, and ner 
vous and exhausted,be threw himself down 
on the lounge when he returned to his 


away present 


lit | 


| roll. 


room, and before tive minutes had passed 


was in a sound sleep. 

The light steps tor which he had watched 
caine np the steps unheeded, and a girl 
looked in through the door with a baffled 
and angry light in her eyes. . 

“He'll win,” she thought, “and I'll have 
my troubles all for nothing! 

The breezes biew in at the open window, 
and fluttered the muslin curtain periously 
near to the flaring gas jet. 


She took astep forward, then her gaw 
fell upon the papers. 

She caughther breath, lo:ked stealthtls 
around, and withdrew softly, closing ¢ 
floor afler her and 4 an’ «~K ‘ir W 
from tne dreain 


crowned his efforts—woke witha 0b ing 
giure in his eyes, anda great terror fairly 
stilling his heart-beats. 

All one side of the room seeined a sheet 
ot flame. 

He made a dash into it, groped for an 
instant over his desk, and staggered back, 


a sort of instinctive cry ng from bis 
lips. 


went all 


/ing their line and pushing its branches, 


| 


of itself, I think.” 

Having licked up such light tinder as lay 
in its way, the fire was dying in faint curis 
—_ the window ledge and on the papered 
w . 

Virginia, always eminently practical 
threw the contents of his over it,and 
shut out the breeze which might bave 
fanned it toa new life. 

“And I've burned my fingers to keep you 
company, she said with a pout. 

6 s never your plan, I bope ?”’ 

“Yes, what's left. 

“Poor little fingers! 

“It isn’t the way I wanted them to keep 
company with mine. 

“ vou know, Vi I meant to 
ask = for the dear hand’ ff all went 
well 

“Did you come in late? 

“Then you might have saved ine if the 
door had not shut. 

**You would have seen the bleze."’ 

A sudden flush rose over the giri's face, 
but he did not see it. 

He went on in the same still way— 

“I want to tell you now what a help you 
were to me. 

“Because vou were a teacher, I was 
aon that the design was for a schoul build- 

ng. 

“I planned it as if you were to teach 
there, but all the while I kept thinking— 
‘If I win, she shall have only me to 
train.’ - 

“It’s all over, that dream, and I'jl never 
know how far my faithful work would 
have gone.” 

“I¢ would have won,’ she said, with a 
sincerity which he did not doubt, even 
while hertone chilled him. 

Perhaps she wanted him to understand 
that the dream which was over for him had 
never begun for her. 

If so,in his blindness he would not 


Before the week was over he knew that 
the committee had awarded the prize to 

ne. 

He inight get a contract for building, too, 
and Allan's pride was so humbled that he 
went to ask tor work under bitin. 

The little outer office was empty, and he 
had his hand on the door leading to a second 
room, where Deane’s desk work was done, 
when the low, slow tones of a voice which 
never failed to thrill him spoke from 
within. 

“T must tell you, then, that you owe it to 
me. 

“His plans was every way the best. 

“Even ny telling you the points didn’t 
enable you to touch it. 

“And that lucky fire, as you call it,started 
under iny very eyes. 

“IT shut the door and let it burn, when I 
could have put it out with one band, 

“Do you know’ why, Riebard, my 
king ?"’ 

‘*Because, iny dear, you’re a subject lexul 
and true. 

‘You are to take the oath of alleg iance,to 
love, honor and obey, next, 80 what less 
could you do when it lay between Killair 
and me?" 

Allan Killair’s hand fell away from the 
latch. 

The low murmur of words “foolish and 
fond” went on within, but he bad beard 
enough. 

He had lost nore in that hour than when 





the fatal accident of the fire had snatehed | 
robable—nay, certain—success vut of his | 
Sande. 

In all his life before he bad never wished | 
evil to any one, and that wish was bon in | 
his heart now through this girl’s cruel de- 
ceit. 

That crisis in his life, perhaps, 
yzood results, for mt took him 
the place and opened up a new 
work. 

He had been for two years in the employ 
of the railway company, Who were eggend- 


had its 
“AW ay from 
field of 


when something happened to stir all the 
rancorous feeling Which had been tem porar- 
ily lulled to rest. 

“You Il bave another hand on your work 
tu-inorrow, Killur,” said the contractor,un- 
der whom Allan was deputy, that is, he 
had charge of one of the several squads of 
men who were on the former's pay- 





“Comes from the saine place as yourself, 
so perhaps you know hin. 

“Name of Deane. 

“Fle was supposed to be well off once, but 
to sinash some twenty months 
o. 


cal, judging from the disclosures of that 
time, T snould say. 


“Rather a step doawn from contractor on 
his own hook. 
“[ thought maybe you would know 


hilen. 
‘His wife has applied tor the school over 
ne wav, I hear. ’ 


¢ 


Some rurmors of bis rivals tnisiorltunes 
i » 4 af bul this was worse than 
r supposed 
rié A . s 
igher station than he could off 
dressed and weil-cared for, and en he 
jooked atthe rough board cabin in which 


the winter school of that backwoods region 
would be keypt,all his bitterness towards ber 
turned to pity, and his rage against Deane 
was for dragging her down. 

How far ne himsel! had gone down in 
the world was apparent at a glance. 


| 


I'd taken hitmu,"’ thonght she, looking from 
the door of her little aciwol over where the 
deputy was directing lis wen. 

“It's a pity we can't koow these things 
sooner.’* 

Allan held aloof froin ber. 
P. ow» ogee _ his old love ome 

an most have 

walked, tor he felt it Fey his strength 
to touch her band or look into her eyes. 

‘Phey were at work u a cutting at the 
base of a hill, one day, ne among thein, 
when atremble ran through the wall of 
earth above their heads. 


A shout from their chief apprised the 
oe oftheir danger, and they ran for their 

ves, 

Allan stood nearest the si which led 
fom Cenapeh, Set he aside to let 

16 men 


Back hes thes cutting stood Deane, dazed 
and uncertain. 

He had been drinking the night before, 
and but imperfectly understood the situa- 
tion. 

Allan looked back to see him standing 
there—to see, also, a littlo crack near the 
top of the bank widen, and Heaven only 
knows what dreadful temptation assailed 
him at that instant. 

He need do nothing. 

He had already given the warning. 

Ifthe man was too stupid to realize his 
danger, no blame coald attach to him. 

Heaven would only have taken vengeance 
out of his hands, 

Heaven ! 

A little shiver ran over Allan. 

He started like one throwing offa night- 
inare, sprang forward w  Deane's side, and 
shook hii roughly. 

“Don’t you see, man? 

“Run, run, or you will be buried alive !’’ 
cried Allan. 

Sobered and comprehending at last, Deane 
obeyed, but a loose fragment rolled under 
Allan’s foot. 

A slip from the splitting bank came down, 
and a cloud of dust rose, shutting out the 
scene. 

When it cleared away the head of the 
deputy was seen crowning the fallen mass, 
in which he stood, literally buried to the 
neck, 

Deane, who was nearest started towards 
bim,but a cry of horror froin the other men 
checked his steps. 

A second portion ofthe bank trembled, 
cracked, and slid forward inch by inch. 

Allan could turn his head sufficiently to 
BOL. 

‘440 back,’’ he cried authoritivel y—“back 
all!’ 

The command was not needed. 

In spite of the awful sympathy which 
drew them towards hitn, life was very dear 
to all there. 

The school over the way was 
teacher and pupils stood appa 
sight. 

Allan's eyes wentover the scene, rested 
for an instant on Deane and his wife,widely 
separated in that last earthly picture, then 
were turned upwards while his lips moved 
in silent&prayer. 

How far from 
as envy or jealousy 
then! 

The sobs and tears and broken prayers of 
those watching were unheedeed by the im- 
moveable actor in that awful tragedy. 

Other eyes watched the slow progress of 
the slipas it pressed forward, and « groan 
went up when it made a plange, broke and 
fell, burying its vietiin under tons of earth 
and stones, 

Kindly hands took the bruised body out 
of its temporary grave. 

The eyes of those rough nen 


wy out,and 
led by that 


such 
he 


pitiable emotions 
inust have been 


were wet 


with tears, but Virginia Deane sat through | 
the funeral services two days later, with a | 


a sort of curious expectation thrilling the 
blood in her lomantl veins. 

“Sees tome Richard ought to be able 
to step into his place. 

“Such a narrow escape—it ouglit tostead y 
him some.” . 

Verily, there are hearts that are made of 
stone. 

—_—>- -_. - 


That Silk. 


BY FLORENCE MEURKRK, 





T was a brilliant February afternoon, 
with’the world all crested over with 
fairy pearl, the woods hung with fringes 


_ of icicle, and the sun going down in a great 
“Has the reputation of being a clever ras- | 


sea of vellow gold. 


The sunsets at Glen Angel were a sort of | 


daily miracle, and Beth Gifford, leaning 
her fresh young face against the quaint, 
lozenge-suaped panes of the casement, 
looked out and dreamed, unt she could 
alinost have fancied herself in a« fairy 
band. ¥ 

Suddenly old*Peggy, in the room below, 
dropped a resounding tin can on the hearth, 


and in the same instant, Mutt, the cat, made 
a sp at an adventurous mouse, which had 
ed to per p arour it fa 
hiding screen 
Beth turned around with asigh anda 
alnver. 
“Pat up your work, Carrie,”’ said she. 


“Oh, 1 wonder if there are any girls in all 
the world like us.”’ 
“*[ suppose we are all alike,’’ said solemn 





| 


| delicate sprigs of golden-red and 
| aster all over it. 

Caroline, who, ina linen blouse, and with | 
| her hair fyingin silky curls all over her | clasping her 


rector’s girls are innking flannet 
for the Fannie Clare is working 
while we——” y* 

“Well, we?” Carvlive laughingly Glled 
up the tnomnen pause. 

‘I aun dreaming over my last which 
won't end Itself to suit me; you 
are Dy wn, ‘Queen Guinevere! 

“We don't go anywhere, we don't see 
anybody, : 
eh et ee shall ever be mar- 

Caroline looked quickly up. 

She f was slightly deformed, with 
one shoulder higher the other, and she 
halted ay when walked. ; 

Since day that she was twenty, mairi- 
mony had scarcely ever ber 


ta. 
Beth was ocly eightpen, wi Gatti, long. 
was only eighteen, w 
fringed eyos sed” cheeks of seashell 
nk. 
Beth ought to marry a prince at the very 
least. 


But where are princes to come from in 
these lonely mountain fastnesses ? 

“Beth,” she said abruptly, “you ought to 
go to Miss Selwyn’s y.”’ 

“Granted,” said Beth. 

“And evidently Misa Selwyn thinks so, 
too, else she never would have sent us 
epean luvely gilt-edged cards of invita- 
tion. 

‘But how can I go? 

“I’ve nothing on earth to wedt but that 
cream-colored silk that everybody knows 
by heart.”’ 

Caroline sighed. 

How very hard it was to be poor! 

*Beth,”’ she said coaxingly,'*couldn’t you 
wear it just once more ?"’ 

Beth shook her head. 

“It wouldn't do,”’ sald she. 

‘“: hirteen times within the year! 

“People will begin tothink—what isthe 
ne I have not got anything 
else.’’ 

“You would like to go very much, 
wouldn't you?” said Caroline lovingly. 

“If you will conjure upseme fairy 
mother,’ laughed Heth, w prouide me with 
so _nething new and aplendid to wear.’’ 

And then she sighed again, for sbe knew 
that Colonel Durelle was to beat this same 

rty, and she had fancied once or twice 
hat Colonel Durelle did not absolutely 
dislike her, although Maude Selwyn was 
so much more regularly beautiful, and 
Essie Parks sang so delightfully, and Rosa- 
lind Hawkshaw could talk so much more 
learnedly about “Shakespeare and thw 
eeneee gianses,’’ and all that sort of 
thing. 

“But one’s fate is one's fate,” thought 
Beth. 

“And it will come to one, even in an old 
stone cell of a house like this, new dress or 
no new dress, 

“Not quite so soon, rhaps, or no quite 
so brilliantly—but in the.’ 

And Beth's soft eyes briinmed with sud- 
den moisture at the thought of Colonel 
Durelle going away from Glen Angel, 
where she should never, never see m 
again. 

Caroline and Elizabeth Gifford lived all 
alone in the old stone house where, a cen- 
tury ago, Old Sir Glorius Gifford had set- 
tled down, inafitof pique at the grand 
English relations who so systematicaily 
ignored hiin, and where the Gifford family 
had ever since been growing poorer and 
poorer, unt l they had dwindled down to 
three rooins in the old Tower, one rheuma- 
tic old servant woman, and a desperate 
struggle with poverty day by day. 

Elizabeth wasa beauty,and Carrie was 
a genius, but even beauty and genius must 
have a horizon whereon to shine, and 
what was the tower but a sort of living 
toinb! 

* 


7 . * 


‘Beth, Beth, don't lie there. 

“Come, rouse yourself up!'’ cried Caro- 
line. 

For Beth, balfhidden in a fluffy white 
Angora rug that had been one of Caroline’ 
models, reclined dreaming in the windo 
seat, where the daffudil glow of the sun 
flooded everything with light. 

“What for?" she said drowsily. 

“To dress yourself for Miss Selwyn’s 


part’. 

“,sut lam not going. Didn't we settle 
it all ?"’ 

“But you are! 

“Look! 

“The fairy godmother has been here. 

“She has left you a dress.” 

Beth sprang to her feet in an instant. 

“Carrie,” she said, “much learning has 
made you trad, 

“What are you talking about ?” 

“See,’’ said Caroline gravely, bolding up 
something which shone and shimmered in 
the sunset, as if it were woven out of sptin- 
tered rainbows. 

“A new dress!’ cried Beth, with ashrink 
of true feininine de light. 

“Oh, Carrie! 

liow like 


y sali Caro- 


Of the softest ecru witha wreath of 
autuimn-le inded the hem—seuch 
autumn-leaves as drift down,all red and 
gc. when the dawn-breeze stirs the frosty 
(i 


jliage of a crisp October tmorning—and 


aves surr 


e biue 


‘Is it Pompadour brocade?"’ cried Beth, 


ds in ecstasy. 
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“Oh, Carrie,where did you get the money 
to pay for it? 

“Surely, surely you never have gone in 
dett?”’ 

“Put on the dress and wear it,"’ said Caro- 
line ; “that is all that you have to do.” 

“Of all the ng beauties in Miss 
Selwyn's crowded drawing-rvoms Beth 
Gifford was the sweetest and fairest that 
nigiit. 

“Extra 1" whispered Essie Parks. 

“A dress like that, when Me perl 
knows how poor they are!"’ remarked Miss 
Hawkshaw, with acrimony. 

While Colonel Dureile simply lost bis 
heart to the rose-cheeked damsel in the 
auiuinn leaves, 

There were other superb toilettes there, 
of course, but Beth Gifford'’s was incuntro- 
vertibl M the prettiest in the room. 

And Beth herself looked like an opening 
rosebud. 

It was long past midnight when she ran 
inte ‘the old reoand room in the Tower, 
where C .roline, still in her painting blouse, 
was — before the blazin logs, while 
the ruddy light rose and foil on Queen 
Guinevere's jeweled crown in the ure, 
anda cricket sang shrilly between the red 
bricks of the hearth. 

“Carrie! '' she cried; “oh, dear Carrie, [ 
haue s> much to tell you.” 

Caroline looked up amazed. 

Was thisera of transformation, then, not 
over? 

Was this brilliant young princess, with 
cheeks of pomegranate crimson, eyes like 
stars, robes all gold and violet, her little 
sister Beth ? 

“IT am so happy!" whispered Beth, fling- 
ing herself on her knees beside her sister. 

“Have you had a pleasant party, Beth ?’’ 
asked Caroline, 

“A pagty ?’’ echoed the girl, throwing 
back her long, silky curls. 

“It wasa alenens of paradise! 

“And—put your head down, Carrie,close 
mine — he has asked ine to be his 
wife. 

“And I have said Yes." 

* Beth, my little Beth!" 

“You'll tell me vow, Carrie," she said 
coaxingly, “where on earth you got that 
——— te dress from? 

“For I really believe it was the dress 
that Charlie fell in love with as much as it 
was me,”’ 

“You a woman, with a woan's 
tration,and not to know!" cried 
liae. 

“Why, it was your old creain-colored 
silk, darling. 

“Peggy and I turned and remodeled it, 
and I painted the garlands of autumn 
leaves and the lithe clusters of asters dur- 
ing the days when you were out for your 
walk.” 

“You? 

“Oh, Carrie, you sre better than any 
fairy godimother,"”’ exclaiined Beth incredu- 
lousy. 

**My dear," said Caroline, “1 was deter. 
mined that you should have a new dress for 
Minas Selwyn's party—and you had it.” 

“And to think that [ didn’t recognize it,’’ 
said Beth, sell-reproachtully. 

*But Carrie, dear Carrie, the enchanter’s 
wand of your pencil has opened to me the 
gates of enchanted land. 

“For, if | bad had no dress, I couldn't 
have gone to the party, I couldn’t have 
waltzed with Charlie Dureile; and if I had 
not waltzed with him, he never would have 
taken ine into the conservatory and told 
me how dearly he loved ine,” 

And Caroline knew her little plan bad 
turned out a success. 


- ———_- © 


The Comet. 


BY JENNIE ©. LONG, 


pene- 
Jaro- 











IDGET TRENT was certainly a pretty 
M girl, though some persons, who were 
i anything else than Pigimies, spoke 
detractively of her diminutive form; but 
you know, there is frequentlyan ugly lit 
tle cloud trying to dim the brightness of 
Sun. 

Midget is not her baptisinal name at all; 
if you will look into the old family Bible, 
yon will see it written Rosalind Christine; 
vut she had been called Midget since she 
could remember, and the name suited her 
petite figure, and soft cunning style, better 
than any other. 

Yes, Midget was certainly the belle of 
Woodlawn, the litle town in which she 
lived, and this fact was the origin of her 
first trouble. ; 

You see she was engaged to Vaugn Geld 
ney, and when he saw that she did not 
frown upon every man who sought her 
side, he—well, he actually had the audacity 
tw ex postulate. 

Well, Midget also ex postulated. 

You can imagine how it ended. 


**A tear or twoin secret, 
A heart thro” God only knows, 
A sudden blighting of roses, 
By the /aliiag of w nter snows.*’ 


bee oh, no, she 
little girl, who 


Midget was not a 
was only a soft-hea 


could not frown when one siniled on 
her. 

It was not her fault that Dick Rossiter 
persisted in writing such exquisite notes 
on the very latest sevies of highly perfumed 
note paper—Milzet was very fastidious,and 


disliked too much pertuine, 
I ain sure she she did not ask Mr. Dvsart 


t repeat page alter page of Moore to her— | 
she did not like Moore, though of course, | 


she was notw unkind asto expreas the 
dislike to Mr. D. 

And when Harry Englehart sent her 
such lovely flowers, could she do any less 





than wear them to balis, and give hima 
few waltzes to prove that she was not unap- 
preciative? . 

Of course not; and when Dr. Geldney 
called her a cold-hearted flirt,she was quite 
right to retaliate, and stigmatize him a 
“monster, a beast, and a goose !’’ 


Vaugn Geldney had nut long had the 
ms aes writin ° obey od eo ‘ 

wo te t 8 as a phy- 

adun wes not oe in Woodlawn, 


and for no other reason than that of having 
first opened his eyes within its narrow 
litssits, 

“A ian is never a prophetin his own 
country.” 

Old ladies who had known hiin since his 
boyhood, spoke of him as ‘that boy.’ 

“Why I ‘'t know but that he'd give 
ine a dose of strychnine ! . 

“I'd rather ve—well, I don't know 
who!" 
rm . seemed that the fates were against 

m. 

Probably he knew that I Don’t Know 
Who, is a dreadful epuonentiony way,soon 
after his quarrel with Midget Trent,he bade 
his friends farewell and sought a new field 
of labor. 

Now Midget had not meant to let him 
froin her in anger,the soft littlething would 
have said soinething very sweet, in fact,she 
had grown very penitent, when lo! 

She looked from the window and saw 
Dr. Geldney and Miss Jane Kieth cantering 
by on horseback. 

I do not know why Midget's face crim- 
soned so suddenly, or why she seemed to 
have swallowed soinething which choked 
her, or why she bit ner lip, and exclaiined 
80 passionatel y— 

“I wouldn't do it now—no, not for any- 
thing in the world !”’ 

eli, the next day Dr. Geldney bade 
Woodlawn good-bye, and went to try his 
fortune in a more prosperous town. 

All that I have been telling you transpir- 
ed two years “go, 

I dare say, Midget had forgotten all about 
itlong before the appearance of our last 
comet, about which the papers talked so 
inuch, and in _- to which wise inen 
made so many | nee | calculations. 

Of course the Woodlawn people were not 
behind the tiines. 

They talked about the comet all day and 
took disagreeable colds by going out half 
clad in the wee sina’ hours to look at it. 

Some of the young ladies declared they 
were “justcrazy to see it, but they could 
not wake in time." 

‘*Do please Mins Ada, if you wake in time 
to seo the comet to-morrow morning, run 
over and wake ine,” said Mittie Pikes, to 
Miss Ada Duke, a nice old tnaid who lived 
next door to Mittie. 

And Miss Ada did wake in time, and ran 
over and woke Miutitie, who, when she had 
looked and exclaiined, “oh, how beauti 
ful!’ wanted to wake Rose Aliston—well, 
when Rose too had exclaimed, “oh how 
beautitui!"’ she said, ‘“let’s wake Mid- 
weot.”’ 

Thus they continued until all the girls in 
Woodlawn were aroused. 

The great wandering body, shining 80 8e- 
renely inthe eastern heavens looked down 
on them all unconscious of their adinira- 
tion. 

Miss Ada Duke's school-boy brother ac- 
companied them as a metamorphosed I van- 
hoe, 

I do not think they feared anything more 
formidable than a stray cow, or the witch ot 
Endor. 

Garland Geldney was the last girl to be 
aroused from rosy dreamland, and brought 
out into the damp, October air to view the 
ecoentric body, and she proposed, ‘that 
they should go into papa'’s orchard where 
there were no tall trees to obstruct the 
view.”’ 

And there they stood, at half past four im 
the mnorning, on the outskirts of the or- 
chard. 

They were separated into little groups, 
for one said, “it looked best from tbat 
point,”’ while another said, “it looked best 
froin there.”’ 

Midget was seated on the drooping bough 
of an old apple tree, which seemed to have 
bent and twisted its branches intoa snug 
seat for idlers. 

She was wrapped in a table cover—the 
girls hurried her so that she did not lin- 
ger tolook fora more stylish wrap, but 
took what was most convenient, the table 
cover, also, a beautiful chair tidy to wrap 
about her head and throat. 

There was nothing to break the stillness 
of the hour except the noise of an approach- 
ing train. 

The railroad track ran just below the or- 
chard fences, and Woodlawn station was not 
fur away. 

It was indeed a beautiful morning; the 
comet was resplendent and clearly defined 
against ‘the floor of heaven.” 

The noon was not quite down, she flood- 
ed the breast of mother earth with a faint, 
silvery sinile. 

Clang, clang, rang the car-bell ; the train 
was coming nearer; the girls heard it pulf- 
ing and panting, like an angry giant ; as it 
slackened s —it was very hear the sta- 
tion. 

The girls drew nearer to each other, and 


| said it was about tine gogy hone; yet they 


lingered and talked. 

‘Gracious, girls!’ exclaimed 
ston, “yonder Gomes @ ian. 

The giris tooked quickly; they saw a 
man, who had just leaped over the fence, 
coming rapidly towards thei. 

They had not decided whether to retreat 
or not, when Garland exclaimed ina glad 
voice— 

“Oh, giris, it'sonly brother Vaugn !”’ 

Then she ran to hin and kissed hii, and 
with a little sob of joy cried— 


Rose All 








“Why didn’t you write that you were 


coming ?”’ 
“Why.” said Vaugn, as he patted her 
soft cheek, and looked at the girls in bewil- 


derment, “I wished to surprise you. 

“] intended to steal upto my old rootm, 
and to walkin to breakiast this mornin 
just as if I'd not been away two whole 
years; but you've spoiled my little plan— 
and now what are you all doing out here? 

a I've wandered into the court of 


queen ia — what's the programuine 
girls?” 
“The comet !’’ they all cried. 


“Oh, indeed !"’ 

He was rye, ay mt around,as though 
he missed a face he wished to see. 

I cannot teil you what power of magne- 
tism attracted his eyes in the direction of 
the old apple tree in which Midyet sat. 

Perhaps it was because, just at that mo- 
invent, a sudden breeze sprang “pand agi- 
tated the chair tidy which she bad wrapped 
about her head. 

“Surely, said Vaugn, “that is Titania 
herself, roosting in that apple tree yon- 
owe. 

“It's only Midget," laughed the girls. 

“Then, I'll go and speak to her," said 
he. 

“Midget, have you no welcome for me?’’ 
he asked softly. 

“I an glad to see you, Dr. Geldney,”’ she 
replied in a torial, dignified tone. 

ie pisked up the tidy which had blown 
to the ground, and wrapped it about her 
head, as he replied— 

“Midget, I don't think so much dignit 
corresponds with table covers and chair ti- 
dies.’’ 

He looked amused and laughed softly. 

Midget forgot her dignity and laughed 
too. 

“‘Midget,”’ and somehowyhis arm had got- 
ten around her shoulders and his cheek 
was pressed against hers, have you no wel- 
come for ne? 

“Tell me quick, Midget, for the girls are 
coming.” 

“T ain very glad—to—see——”’ 

She did not complete the sentence. 

The girls came up and said it was time to 


De 
Br Well, girls,” said Vaugn, “Midget has 
promised to goback with me to my 
new bome— 

“TI didn’t " exclaimed Midget. 

“That is,’ pursued Vaugn, “if the comet 
does not tallinto the sun, and cause the 
great conflagration which some one has 
predicted.” 





Aunt Pen’s Beau. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 








ISS PENELOPE BUTTERBEE was 

in the kitchen making cheese-cakes 
| for supper, while her two nieces 
lounged in the dining-room, chatting over 
last night’s party witha caller, Miss Euphe- 
mia Bangs. 

“The handsomest man !’’ cried Rena, en- 
thusiastically. 

“Just like a brigand, with Spanish-black 
eyes anda drooping inoustache !”’ 

‘Perfectly splendid !"’ echoed Dora. 

“And he took ine to supper.’’ 

“La, how nice!" said Miss EKuphermia 
halt-enviously. 

‘Yes, and he asked ime it he :night call to- 
day,’ added Rena, looking exultingly at her 
sister. 

“That 1s better than 
Do.”’ 

Dora bit her lip pettishly. 

“Well, he expected to see ine, too, I rec- 
kon,” she snapped. 

“Tuey say he's awtully rich,’’ put in 
Euphemia, anxious to prevent a squab- 
ble. 

“And he’s built that elegant house in 
Robin's Lane—sent on an agent before he 
ever caine himself.’’ 

“Who is it you are speaking of, girls?’’ 
asked Miss Butterbee, who had caught 
snatches of the conversation as she made 
rapid journeys between the dining-rooin and 
kitchen. 

Dora shrugged Ler shoulders and drew 
he® scarlet breakfast-shawl wore closely 
around her white throat. 

“Nobody you know, aunt Pen ’’ she said 
carelessly. 

But Miss Bangs was more polite. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Richard Norris, just from 
South America, Miss Penny,” she explain 
with a smile. 

“And he’s ever so rich, and handsoine as 
a brigand, Rena says. 

“We giris are going to set our caps for 
him," she added shyly. 

“Don't you wish you were young, so you 
could have @ chance, Miss Penny ?”’ 

Miss Butterbee smiled at the artless 
question, but her two nieces laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Oh, aunt Pen’s got a beau, old as she 
is,’’ cried Rena. 

“Sure enough. 

“Maybe she'll 
she isan old maid,”’ 
fully. 


going to supper, 


added Dora scorn- 





get ahead of us yet, if | 


“True? No!” cried Dora, opening her 
eyes. 

“1 don't su 
beau in her lite. 

“Kut I caught her yesterday giving some- 
thing to a great, lazy tramp that was stroll. 
ing about town, and we have teased her 
about it ever since. 

“It would bea stick that would 
want to marry an old inaid like aunt Pen, 
I guess.” 

iss Eupheinia took her departure, and 
the girls began dressing for the expected 
visitor. 

Miss Butterbee, in her rusty black bom- 
bazine dress, with a cardinal-red bow at her 
throat, and a lilac calico cooking apron tied 
around her waist, was taking a pan out of 
the oven when the door bell rang. 

“Aunt Pen—aunt Pen!’ cried Rens, 
sharply, over the back staircase, “why 
don't you answer that bell? It’s rung twice 
and we ain’t half dressed yet.”’ 

And quickly wiping her hands on a 
dainp towel, Miss Penelope hastened to the 
door. 

“Penny! Pen Butterbee!” cried a tall, 
dark, handsome man, with Spanish-black 
eyes and a drooping moustache. 

And in a second Miss Penelope was 
glasped in his strong arms, half-sinothered 
“- k!"’ sh looki ildl 

“Dick !"’ she , looking w 
the handsoine, jae sap her that sinil 
into her own. 

“Then you have not forgotten me, my 
darling?” said Dick Norris, drawing her 
down to a seat beside him on thesofa. “You 
have not forgotten me through all these 
long years, my Penny?’’ he asked, tender- 
ly caressing the chestnut-gold of her fine 
hair. 

“And you are glad to] see me again 
Penny?” 

“Oh, yes, Dick, so glad,” she whispered, 
her face still pressed inst his bosom. 

And Richard Norris found time to tell 
her of the new home he had built for her in 
Robin’s Lane. 

“Close to the old crab-apple tree, Penny, 
where you first promised to be my wile, 
ten long years ago,’’ he whispered. ‘And 
now I shall wait no longer, for 1 inust take 
my wife home in a week.” 

And Penny wastoo happy to refuse. 

“W hat’s aunt Pen etaying in the lor so 
long for, do you suppose?’’ queried Rena, 
as she pinned on her frizzes, and preparod 
to openthe campaign with her sweetest 
siniles. 

“Oh, trying to entertain Mr. Norris, of 
course,’’ pouted Dora. 

“Asif he cared to talk to her. I shall 
soon give her a hint thather room’s better 
than her company, though.”’ 

And they rushed downstairs and intothe 
parlor. 

“Mr. Norris—oh——”’ 

The words froze ov Dora’s lips, for aunt 
Pen sat blushing like a schoolgirl, her band 
still clasped in that of her love;. 

‘Never mind, Penny dear,’’ he said, re- 
sisting her struggles to withdraw it from 
his clasp. 

“The girls must know the truth some 
time, and we may as well tell them at 
once.”’ 

* * ” ” a * 


“And so, Rena, your aunt Pen did have 
one beau after all,” whispered Eupbemia 
Bangs, at the reception. “And nota very 
crooked stick, either,”” she added, a little 
inaliciously. 

a 

“KiITTy FIsHEeR's J1a.’’—During the at- 
tacks upon the French outposts, in 1755, in 
America, Governor Shirley and General 
Jackson led the torce directed against the 
enemy lying at Niagara ana Frontenac. In 
the early part of June, whilst these troops 
were stationed on the banks of the Hudson, 
near Albany, the descendants of the “pil- 
grim fathers’’ flocked in from the eastern 
provinces. Never was seen such a motley 
assembly of men thronged together on suc 
an occasion, unless an example may be 
found in the ragged regiment of Sir John 
Falstaff. It would have relaxed the gravity 
of an anchorite to see these men marching 
through the streets ot Albany, and taking 
their situations to tue left of the British 
ariny, some with long coats, some with 
short coats, and others with no coats at all, 
with colors as varied as the rainbow—some 
with their hair cropped like the army of 
Croinwell, and others with wigs, the locks 
of which floated around their shoulders. 

It so happened that there was present a 
certain Dr. Shuckburgh—wit, musician,and 
Surgeon, and one evening after mess he 

roduced a tune, already familiarly known 
in England, under the name of “Kitty 
Fisher’s Jig,’’ which he earnestly com- 
inended, as a well-known piece of military — 
music, to the officers of the militia. The 
joke succeeded, and ‘*Yankee Doodle” was 
hailed by acclamation ‘their own march.” 
Little did the author of the joke suppose that 
atune introduced for the purpose of ridi- 
cule would be marked fur such high des- 
tinies. In twenty years from that time the 
national march inspired the heroes of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, and in less than thirty Lord 
Cornwallis and ‘his army marched into 


aunt Pen ever had a 


into 
back 


| the American lines to the tune of “Yankee 


Miss Butterbee made no answer, but she 


colored painfully at the cruel sneers. 
Ifshe was an old imaid, she was by no 
iIneans an unattractive one. % 


No sliver threads vet showed in the 
chestnut-gold of her hair, and no “crows’- 
| feet" lurked at the corners of her grey 
eyes. 


**W hat did you inean ?"’ asked Euphemia 
Bangs, when Miss Butterbee had again dis- 
appeared in the spice-scented kitchen, 


“what did you mean by saying she hada | Compound Oxygen, and 


beau ? 
It 1 true?’ 


Doodle."’ 
acetal 
It is by studving the records of the past 
that we learn to read with the highest intel- 
ligence and profit, the transactions of the 
present. 


oS 


———E . 
In neuralgia Compound Oxygen has 
been found to act almost like magic. Send 


—————- — 


|'to Drs. STaARLEY & PaLen, 1109 Girard 


Street, Philadelphia, for their Treatise on 
learn what re- 
done for this 


markable things are being 


} class of sufferers. It will be mailed free. 
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New Publications. 


“Grandmother Normandy,” by the au- 
thor of “Silent Tom.” V. I. F. series. The 
series of which this volume is the third is- 
sue, bas already achieved a remarkable 

larity, and ,Grandinother Normand 

will find a hostfof readers the moment k 
takes its place upon the counters of the 
booksellers. It deals more directly with 
some of the vital points of Christianity, 
than either of ‘ts predecessors, and shows 
how the bitter experience inay be turned to 
ag and lasting account. The story itself 
8 re tuld. The charactar of 
Grandmother Norinandy, stern, relentless, 
untorgiving, almost to the last, is strongly 
drawn, and the author has shown her skiil 
in the means she has devised for softening 
the old lady's heart and melting the pride 
which has w ‘ought so much unhappiness in 
her — D. Lothrop & Co., Paoblishers 
Bosvon. Price, $1.25. 


“Zigzag Journeys in the Occident—The 
Atlantic to the Pacific,” is the title of a 
summer trip from Buston to the Golden 
Gate, by Hezekiah Butterworth. The vol- 
ume, Which 1s full of interesting descri 
tion, story, incident and anecdote, has still 
a higher object than entertainment only. 
It seeks to suow the drift of the great tide 
of e:inigration to the West, and its possible 
results; what the Governinent lands are and 
how they inay be obtained; the conditions 
of success of the western homesteader, etc., 
etc. The book abounds in matter that is in- 
structive and valuable to young and old, 
while the hundreds of splendid pictures 
scattered through it, only add to its many 
beauties. Published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. For sale by L.ppincott & Co. 
Price, $1.75. . . 

‘‘How Lina Loved the King,’ by George 
Eliot, is a pretty poem, printed as a hoHday 
book. The text is illustrated by a number 
of new and beautiful illustrations. The 
al ene has been prolificin bandsome 

Oliday books, and this is worthy a place 
among the best. It is inagnificently printed 
on toned paper and richly bound. For sale 
by Claxton & Co., Publishers, Price, $1.50. 

“I have Lived and Loved,” is a new 
novel, by the well-known writer, Mrs. 
Forrester, author of “My Lord and My 
Lady,”’ and other — voluines. All 
she has written is of more than the average 
interest, and the present tale shows her at 
her best. It is distinguished by strength 
of plot, forcible drawing of character and 
language, which is never strained, though 
always impressive. Neatly printed and 
bound in cloth. Lippincott & Co., Publish- 
ers, Philadelphia. rice, $1.00. 


A good story with a point is “Janet, a 
Poor Heiress,’”’ by Sophie May, who is 
well-known as-a graceful and entertaining 
writer both for young and old. There is 
nothing particularly new in the various 
characters or the course of the tale, but 
there is so much that is fresh and charming 
and heart-improving altogether in its pages, 
that perusing it has a tonic effect of the 
strongest character on the better impulses 
of human nature. We feel certain those 
who read it will enjoy it. Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers, Boston. For sale by Leary. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Forty Years in Phrenology,’’ embracing 
recollections of history, anvedote and ex- 
perience, by Nelson Sizer. This book, 
which is handsomely printed, and contains 
over twenty illustrations, will interest read- 
ers, young and old. Derived as the matter 
is froin more than forty years of active work 
as a lecturer on phrenology way Er tte sn 
ical examiner, the author has had abundant 
opportunity to come in contact with every 
kind of human being. For more than 
thirty years he has been the chief examiner 
in the oftice of Fowler & Wells, and in his 
experience has come in contact with more 
than two hundred thousand persons. The 

rusal of this book, containing about as 
Inany subjects as there are pages, shows 
that it is packed full of interesting and 
readable matter; a record of the exaimina- 
tions of many people of varied talent and 
peculiar character, make it read like a ro- 
mance, No tnatter what one may think of 





phrenological science, he will find enough | 


of interest in this book of huiman nature w 
make its perusal most pleasant and profit- 


able. Fowler & Weils, Publishers, New 
York. For sale by Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


delphia. Price, $1.50. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York, have 
issued a beautifuily iliustrated programine 
of tine art and juvenile books, the binding 
in colored pictures. It is one of the neatest 





and prettiest of the holiday lists yet pub- | 


lished. 


by Clara Bell. 


' of lowers should know. 


“A Whitnsical Wooing” from the Italian, | zine for thone interested in the 


It is a good specimen of the | 


modern wit of sunny Italy, and can be | 


read in a hour ortwo, It is lively, quaint, 
and interesting, pretending no higher than 
to be a serviceable help towards passing 4 
dull day. This purpose it will certainly 
tulfil. Published by Gottsberger, New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
del phia. 

“Three Vassar Girls Abroad’’ is the story 
of the rausbles of three college girls ona 
vacation trip through France and Spain for 


instruction and amusement. It gives 
not only highly original and entertaining 
accounts ff everytniny they SAW sma t 
nay be assu:ned that t if 

Dut nelr pers ma al | . Alpe 
servations on nen and tial ers. With other 


niatter that conduces towards taking what 
is already good much better. It is written 
by the distinguished authoress, Lizzie W. 


| lishing Co., Boston. 


Champney, and is illustrated with nearly | 


150 pictures by celebrated artists. It 1s al- 
together one of the most charining bovks 


of the seasons. Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 
Boston. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.50. 

“Picturesque ae in America” is the 
title of a pretty quarto in the holiday list of 
R. Worthington. It is, however, as instruc- 
tine as pretty, and will be ed to in- 
struct and entertain long after the holidays 
are over, The most beautiful and pictur- 
esque scenery in this country, from the 
shores of Maine tw the wonderfal moun- 
tains and vallevs of California, are pictured 
in the fine engravings, and it is all de- 
scribed in the text in a manner wost likely 
to hold the attention of young readers. 


“The Prize," for boys and girls, is a book 
that would make any young heart happy. 
Not only is the reading r of the inost 
interesting character as to narrative and 
tone, but the fpr gion also are no less a con- 
sideration and are inany and excellent. A 
feature, which is as attractive as it ia novel, 
ig some’ dozen or so magnificent full-page 
pictures in colors. These are not iinpres- 
sions hastily thrown off, but works of art. 
As a holiday gift it would be splendid. 
Estes & Lauriat, ney ows Boston. For 
yp by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. Price, 

° cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


Variety and freshness of illustrations and 
literary features are claimed for the Decein- 
ber Century. John Marshall, the Great 
Chief-J ustice, is the subject of the frontis- 
piece, which, with character sketches and 
many portraits, belongs to EF. V. Sinalley’s 
paper on The Supreme Court of the United 
States. My Adventures in Zuni is Frank 
H. Cushing’s first paper on a remarkable 
tribe of Pueblo Indians. Walliam Elliot 
Griffis explains The Corean Origin of Japan- 
ese Art. The Taxiderimal Art is the sub- 
ject of several beautitul eugravings of 
mounted birds and aniinals. <A portrait of 
the late Dr. John Brown, the author of the 
inimicable story of “Rab and his Friends, ’ 
illustrate a chasming pupae on Rab's Friend 
by Andrew Lang. mmething between a 
sto nd a satiric essay is Henry James, 
Jr.'s, Point of View. Professor Lounsbury, 
of Yale, returns to Phe Prublem of Spelling 
Keform, and John Burroughs talks delight- 
fully of the Hard Fare of the birds and 
sinall animals when winter is unusually se- 
vere. Mary Hallock Foote’s serial, The 
Led-Horse Claim, advances to a strong and 
novel situation in mining experience. 
Mrs. Burnett’s Through One Adiinistra- 
tion approaches the focal point of interest; 
and in the second part of The Christian 
League of Connecticut, the Rev. Dr. Glad- 
den weaves practical hints for Christion co- 
operation into his effective New England 
story. The poems of the number are by 
the late Sidney Lanier, Prot. Henry A. 
Beers, and others. The other departments 
treat a variety of timely subjects. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 


The December Wide Awake is the holi- 
day issue, and is probably the largest and 
finest single number of this young foiks’ 
inagazine ever published ; it appears in a 
beautital cover printed in colors, and its 
page of contents give a teinpting array of ti- 
tles and an impressive list of authors. Two 
frontispieces open the number, Lost on the 
way to Grandpa’s,by George F. Barnes,and 
The Mother and the Child, froin Bourge- 
reau’s painting, with a border designed by 
E. H. Garrett, and illustrating Mrs. A. D. 
Whitney’s poein with the saine title. Mrs. 
Whitnev’s poein is followed by one trom 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, The Little Mud 
Sparrows, Farther on is an illustrated 
group of poems contributed by English 
wets: A Christisas Carol, by Christina 
Rosettt ; Wings, by Dinah Muloek Craik ; 
The Conquest of Fairyland, by A. Mary F. 


Robinson, and Garden Fairies, by Philip | 


Bourke Marston. ‘There is also a Russian 
Folk-Lore Ballad, by Mrs. Craigin, with 
seventeen illustrations by Miss MeDerimott. 
Besides Mr. Gilman's Dictionary paper,and 
Mr. Hale’s To-Day paper, there are two de- 
lightful and very pictorial articles; Our 
Dogs at Eversley, in waich Rose Kingsley, 
the daughter of Charles Kingsley, gives 
amusing reminiscences of ber father’s fain- 
ous dogs, and Old Fashioned Cookery, by 
Luthera Whitney, with twelve drawings. 
After this the nuatiber is crammed, like a 
pudding with pluims, with stories from the 
best writers in America. One hundred 
and fifty orignal engravings illuminate the 
nutnber, which will be long remembered 
and !ong preserved. Only $2.50 a year. 
25 cents a iiumber. D. 
Publishers, Franklin street, Boston. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine,not- 
withstanding the season of flowers has 
passed, isjustas rich and entertaining as 
ever. The contents are such a8 every lover 
A better tnaga- 
arden could 
not be yott@¢n up. James Vick, Rochester, 
N. Y. Price, £1.25 per year. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for De- 
ceinber, is all that 1s good in the way ot pic- 
tures and good reading for stnaller chil- 
dren. The matter, as to type, subject and 
treatinent, is particularly adapted for their 
amusement and instruction. Russell Pub- 
£1.50 per year. 


The Popular Sevence Monthly ‘has the fol- 


lowing contents for December: Mr. Gold- 
win Smith on “The Data of Ethies,”’ by W. 
I) | sueur, B.A i nme-KeOGpitiye ith Lon- 
! KE. A. Eng wtrated; the Rela 
Power vy : ii Bolleau 5 | 
(‘ell-stale, DY Prolessor Ferdinand ¢ 
Auvrican and Foreign Asphalts, by E. J. 


Hallock, Ph. D., Speculative Zoology, by 
Professor W. K. Brooks; Annual Growth 
of Trees, by A. L. Child, M. D.; Science in 


Relation to the Arts, by C. W. Siemans, F. | woman can be. 


othrop & Co., | i 
: | by a coral snake is solidified, and looks 
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R.S.; Musical Sensations, by M. Hericourt ; 
Is. Fingal’s Cave Artificial ? by F. “op 
Whitehouse, M. A., ete., illustrated ; 


8 and the Weather, by C. Piazzi 
Smyth; Criminality in Anluale, by A. Le- 
cwragne ; Sketch of Matthias Jnoob Soblei- 


den, with ruit; Kutertaining Varieties, 
Editor's Table, Literary Notices, Popular 
Miscellany and Notes. Appleton & Co., 


Publishers, New York. Pr 50 cents. 


The Sanitarian, an exce|lent health mag- 
azine has, tor December, the following con- 
tenta, What is Sanitary Science ? National 
Board of Health, Negro Mortality of Mein- 
phis, Dangers of Sorting,A Words 
About Eatables,N. Y. Medieo-Legal Society, 
The Coroner Question ; The Geneva Con- 
from, Sanitary lnstitate of Great Beitain, 

he National of Health 7 ong dhe 
Sern alors pe 

' ina » For- 
eign Mortality Statist ete., otc. A. N. 
Bell & Ov., Publishers, New York. Price, 
$8.00 per year. 
NEW MUSIC, 

From White, Smith & Co., Boston, Mass., 
we have received acc py of “The Redemp- 
tion,’”’ by Charles Gounod, the famous coin - 

wer. The accompaniment is by the cele- 

yrated Berthold Tours, and the English 
translation of the words by the Rev. J. 
Troubeck. We recoininend this grand coin- 
position to all choral societies, and others 
who take an interest in the very highest 
class of sacred inusic. It is unnevessary to 
speak of the grandeur of this work, as the 
fume of its author is a sufficient guarantee 
of its excellence. The press-work and 
rinting is particularly neat and clear. 
rice, $1.00. 

“The Souvenir Grand March,’’ composed 
by Dr. H. W. Seem, is a very melodious 
and at the same time easy piece of music. 
M. D. Swisher, Publisher. Price, 40 cents. 

~~ —-> 


THE Poisonous SERPENTS.— Venomous 
snakes are those which have two hollow 
teeth in the yo gt oa through which they 
eject poison into the wound made by thefr 
bite. There are two classes of venomous 
snakes—those whose bite is certain death, 
those whose bite can be cured. The only 
venomous snake inhabiting Europe is the 
viper, but its bite is seldom fatal. In the 
United States, with the possible exception 
of New Mexioo and Arizona, there are only 
three venomous snakes, the rattlesnake the 
All other 


copperhead, and the moccasin. 
snakes are hariniess. In some places, the 
copperhead is known as the flat-headed 


adder, but the other species of snakes, to 
which the name “adder” is often given by 
country people,are as harmless asthe pretty 
little garter snake. 

Central and South America have many 
venomous snakes whose bite is always fatal. 
Aimong these, the best known are the 
coral snake, the tuboba, and the “daina 
blanea,”’ or white lady. 

In one of the West India Islands—Mar- 
tinique—there is asnake called the lance- 
headed viper, which is alinost ws deadly as 
the coral snake. 

The East Indies are full of venomous 
snakes, and in British India nearly 20,000 
yersors are killed every year by snake 
rites. 

Of the Kast Indian snakes whose bite is 
incurable, the cobra is the most numerous, 
but the diamond snake, the tubora, and the 
ophiophagus, or snake-eater, are also the 
cause Of a great many death. 

The British Government bus offered a 
large reward for the discovery of an aati- 
dute to the poison of the cobra, but no one 
has yet been able to discover it. 

Africa, Like all tropical countries, has 
many species of venomous snakes, 

The horned cerastes is the snake from 
whose bite Cleopatra is said to have dicd, 
and from its sinall size and its babit of bury- 
ing itself all but its head in the sand, it is 
peculiarly dreaded by the natives. 

The ugliest of these snakes is the grew 
puftedder, which often grows to the length 
of five or six feet, and whose poison is 
used by the natives in making poisoned 
arrows, 

It is a very curious fact that the poison of 
venomous snakes cannot be distinguished 
by the chemist from the white of an egy. 

And yet one kind of snake poison will 
produce an effect entirely unlike that _— 
duced by another kind. Ths blood of an 
animal bitten by a cobra is decom posed,and 
turned into a thin, watery, straw-colored 
fluid, while the blood of an animal bitten 


very-much like currant jelly. 
Nevertheless, the poison of the cobra and 
that of the coral snake seein to be precisely 
alike when analyzed by the cheinist,and are 
apparently counposed of the same substance 
in the same proportion a8 is the white of an 
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THe Ipeart Housewire.— The ideal 
housewife must be systematic, of course. 
We are ail heartily tire | of the housekeep- 
ers who are so neat and precise as to inake 
life a burden to their friends; who follow 
you with a rug to put your feet on,and save 
the carpet, in muddy weather, and 
down the child who dares drop a crumb on 
the floor: but the woman who has a place 
for the household belongiugs, and, 


fortunate than :inany of us, knows where 
that place is.should be heartil y counmended. 
“Shy 1 her totlet towe 4 In ONG plac 
we f lishes in another and after | 
sorted t ironing 

} | 10 tumbiing ver of adrawer 
| 0 linew for whatever is needed. Of 
course, not being naturally made with a 
hundred hands for work, or a brain never 
to be wearied in vigilance, she i not al- 


ways infalble but she is as much so as any 
, M. 3S. 








frown | 


| ly and knocking themn down. 
Iinpore | 
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HITCHES AT THE ALTAB. 


-—___—_— 


HE question. Low near a couple can 
come to be inarried without actoally 
beamaing haaband and wife, was an- 

swered in a very extraordinary case report- 
ed not long ago from Lyons, in France. 

All the preliminaries, Including the imar- 

contract—the b. ile being an heiress— 

been ar with the utmost r- 

mony, and the day had arrived for the dvil 
~which, under the law of the 

public, is the binding vne—on the inorning 

and for the blessing of the priests at the 

cathedral altar in afternoon. 


The parties were before the Mayor, and 
what a C lawyer, a di- 
4 y , addressing — 


vorce jury 

we oe As 
w 

pereenel os well as official congratulations, 


hie é 
@ couple paused, pons in hand; the 


witnesses stared in surprise; and the Mayor 
drop his spectacies In a nervous fit as he 
oo ed the message to the bride's fa- 
ther. 

The telegrain ran as follows: 

“Monsieur ——the bridegroom has al- 
ready been married in Gerinany, and his 
wife lives. 

“Vouchers are on their way to you by 


The Mayor, ashe is bound to do under 
the Civil Code when a warning comes, post- 
poned the authentication for a week. 

The week passed, but no vouchers 
caine, 

Everbody agreed the telegram was a 
inalicious trick, perpetrated by some re- 
vengeful rival—everybody excepting the 
bride, who had been brooding over the 
telegrain, aud, to the surprise of every one, 
believed it. 

She sent back the diamond ting, the sil- 
ver candlestick, the breviary of the lady 
who was almost her mother-in-law, and 
annulled the settlement. 

The Judge of Lyons and the ee hd had 
a cousulation with the lawyers and the no- 
tary: and it was unanimously agreed that 
the oe as the English ntry put it, 
were still a couple, and not a pair. 

All nqsites instituted I." the bride- 
grooin with regard to the sender of the tele- 
com proved fruitless; the only informa- 

on ever obtained being that it was paid 
for by a ‘veiled woman in black.’ 

Fickleness, on the part of both grooms 
and brides, has been a fruitful source of 
hitches at the altar. 

There is a story told of a rustic swain who 
when asked whether he would take his 
partwer to be his wedded wife, replied, with 
shamneful-indecision: ‘Yes, I’m willin ; 
but I'd a much sight rather have her ole. 
ter.”’ 


An equally remarkable instance, which 
— be authentic,is narrated by a Bathgate 
minister. 


In this case, a hitch bad occurred at the 
outset, through the absence of witnesses, 
and the bride herself had surinounted the 
difficulty by going turtwo friends, one of 
them being her cousin, a blooming lass, 
soinewhat younger than herself. 

When, atlength, the parties had been 
properly arranged, and the minister was 
about to proceed with the eeremony, the 
bridegrooin suddenly said, “Wad ye bide a 
wee, sir ?’’ 

“Oh, what is it now?” asked the exasper- 
atedl clergyman, 

“Weel,” replied the vacillating grooin, 
“T was just gaun to say that if it wad be the 
samme to you, I wad rather hae that ane’— 
pointing to the bridesmaid. 

“A tnost extraordinary statement to 
inake at this stage; I’m afraid it's too late 
to talk of such a thing now.”’ 

“Is it?’ returned the bridegroom, in a 
tone of calm resignation to the inevitable. 
“Weel, then, sir, ye inaun just gang on.”’ 

——_--?- > - 

WRESTLING CAMELS. — Wreestling- 
Inatches between catnels is an amusement 
in which Turks take great delight, al- 
though they sometimes geta fine animal 
maimed inthe sport. Many gentlemen 
keep them for no other purpose, and one 
person in Sinyrnakevt 20 at one time for 
the ainusement of his wile, who had a 
fondness for the sport, The camels are 
trained to wrestling when quite young; 
they exhibit great dexterity in throwing 
their antagonist, and seem to take much 
pleasure in the fray. We had a young one 
on board, only @ month old, and, having 
been born under the flag, he was christen- 
ed “Uncle Sam.’" One of the Turks 
amused himselfon the voyage making a 
“pehlevan” of him, and when he was six 
weeks old he was more than a match for 
his teacher, — his legs, neck, and 
mouth with such dexterity, and exhibiting 
such wonderful strength im so voung a 
thing, that he becaine a bee | rough play- 
inate, and frequently hurtthe inen on the 
deck by throwing bimself on them sudden- 
This feature 
seems to be natural to the camel, for when 
two strange ones ineet together where there 


are any females they immediately have a 
wrestling-tmatch for the supremacy,and the 
ne ever after acknowledges his 
eriority DY not & ich a8 daring to iook 

at a female. 
Well-trained aniinals seldom injure each 


other, being taught to throw their antagon- 
ist by getting his neck under their fore leg 
(the right) and then throwing the whole 
weight of their body op him and bringing 
hii to the ground. 
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JACKS ORPHANAGE. 








BY L. H. W. 





AURIE! I say, Laurie!" 
Three times, one sfier another, came 
*he suimmons, in a cautious hme tee 
tne third thne a curly brown head ly 
rain! itaelf an inch or two upon the little 
bed opgeeny with a sleepy “What's the 
matter ?”’ 

‘Hush! don’t make a noise. 

“| want to borrow twenty-tive cents out 
of vour box," 

The head fell back abruptly upon the pil- 
ow. 

“I shan't lend any more; you borrowed 
ten cents on Thursday, Jack, and there's 
hardiy any left.” 

Jack slipped noiselessly out of hia bed 
and across to his rome brother's. 

“And you might think I never meant to 
pry you back, by the fuser you inake about 
t. 


** Besides, you don't know what it’s yet: 
just wait till you hear. 

“Draw up your feet and inake room." 

Laurie gathered up his knees to his chin 
obediently,and lent «a willing ear, while 
Jack, who was the hero of bis sinall liie,un- 
folded his latest project. 

“] couldn't tell you before, for 1 hadn't 
made up my inind,” began the hero, Jofti- 
] 


y- 

“I waited tothink it over first; it was 
that made ine #0 late hoine yesterday after- 
neoon,.”’ 

“It wees what ?"’ from Laurie. 

“Aren't! telling you as quick as I 
eun? 

“T met Jim Crane as I was coming out of 
school, and we went up to Hill's farin. 

“He's got the lovellest lot of young rab- 
bits in the barn you ever saw, five of them, 
all black and white; and he suys,"’ conclud- 
ed Jack, his voice sinking to a still more 
impressive whisper, “he says] may have 
the lot fortwenty cents; and I've got ten 
conts towards it—there !"’ 

Laurie sat up, fully roused at last. 

“But, Jack, will Aunt Jane let you ” 

“Don't you remember how she sent away 
that yellow dog you bought once? 

“She called him a cur, too.” 

Jack's face gloomed over at the recollec- 
tion. 

“Ah! but she won't have the chance this 
time, 

“I shan't let her know anything about 
them, 

“LT shall keep them up inthe top attic— 
that corner by the window. 

“Nobody a up there, and T shall 
sreep up very softly and take lettuces and 
mbbayze leaves—oh! and bran; that's all 
whey need.” : 

‘“Juck, weuld it be right?’’ hesitated 
Laurie. 

“You are sure to be found out.” 

“Of course it's right,’’ protested Jack 
stoutly. 

“Don't be sucha baby; if it's just be- 
cause you wantto keep your money, say 
&>. 

“But there’s Aunt Jane now.” 

For Aunt Jane, hearing the smothered 
voices, opened the door and look in 
briskly. 

“Ww “ Jack,what are you sitting up there 
for? . 

“You will get your death of cold. 

“Get into your own bed again ; 
nearly time to get up yet.” 

And so Jack reluctantly had to go back 
again. 

Nevertheless, the negotiations Kere con- 
cluded that day. 

Tender hearted Laurie produced the re- 
quired money trom his diminished tund, 
and Jack surreptitiously prepared an empty 
box for the new-comers upin the disused 
attic. 

Under the circumstances he dare not ven- 
ture to hammer the orthodox lattic-work 
across the front, so its place wus supplied 
by some rusty wire netting that he abstract- 
ed from the hen-pen. 

A saucer of bran anda lettuce were put 
inside, and then, the arrangements coin- 
plete, he went off to afternoon school. 

Laurie was watching eagerly for him at 
the en gate by four o'clock, but it was 
nearly six before his brother's figure looim- 
ed he the dusky twilight. 

“It’s all right, Laurie,’’ be said, in an ex- 
éited whisper, “I’ve got them. Look, as 
eof as silk.” 

Behind the big lilactree he opened the 
rush basket about an inch. 

The look was not practicable in the dim 
light, but there wasa little rustling noise 
inside, and a feel of something truly as soft 
as silk under their treinbling fingers. Jack 
shut the basket, and they slipped quietly 
into the house and up the stairs. 

There was only one minute to instal the 
littie strangersin their new quarters, and 
bring the saucer of bran under their notice 
not one tv judge of the effect ; and then the 
two conspirators stole sofily down to the 


it's not 


“I netther of have been eating 
an ng in the at this time of year; 
” eee oe 

“= Ou inust not go into the garden at all 
to 


Vory well, aut.” 


ure « visitor most | anel on 
the and leh thom frente essape beck 


to the 
“Jack,” anid Some the little 
to 


rather apprenenstvel “doves Ginko 

we 

— taken itveu omy from their 
look 


? 
“They don't very happy.” 


“That's just what I'm going to do for 
these little thi 

“What would become of them if I didn't 
T should like to know?” 

This was putting the imatter in a new 


light. 

Tauro looked respectfully at his philan- 
thropic brother, who was trying to insinu- 
ate a cabbage-leaf into one Jittle mouth,and 
doubted no more. 

Three or four days went by--bitterly cold 
days they were. 

ack and Laurie found it a difficult mat- 
ter to collect parsley and lettuce enough for 
the orphanage out of the frozen bed, but the 
ponds and streams froze gloriously. 

On the Friday night their father brought 
home two pairs of skates, one for each of 


thein. 

“Now, ny boys,"’ be said, “if you are 
ready at two o'clock to-inorrow, I'll take 
you both to the park and teach you how to 
use them." 


The doctor went away into his study, and 
the boys, after a prolonged exainination of 
their new property, to their lessons. 

“Six fours are twenty-four,’’ chanted 
Laurie at his end of the table; ‘six fives 
are thirty—Oh! Jack,’’ ina bushed whis- 
onl “we have forgotten the rabbits to- 
night."’ 

ack dropped his book aghast, “So we 
have; I'll run up now.” 

“Jack, where are you going?” said Aunt 
Jane, lifting her eyes from her knitting. 
“Come back to your lessons.” 

It was not till they went up to bed tbat 
the boys found a chance Wo slip up the attic 
stairs. 

The little family looked leas happy than 
they had the night of their arrival. 

Jack looked cown at them in some _ per- 
plexity. 

**I don’t know how they contrive to get 
into such a iness; such little things as they 
are,”’ 

Laurie was watching one sinall white one 
closely. 

“Juck, I'm quite sure that one is going to 
be 111; do let us ask papa about the little 
thing.’’ 

“No we won't,” 
gril : 
“There is nothing wrong with it. 

“I'll wet thein some fresh hay to-morrow, 
and perha some bread and inilk. 

“Come down; we shall be caught.” 

The frost was keener than ever the next 
day, and long betoretwo the boys were 
waiting 1npatiently outside thie? father’s 
door. 

Punctually tothe moment he came out 
and joined them. 

It wasa seg afternoon's fun, and it 
lasted till the last gleam of daylight had 
departed, and tnen, tired and happy, they 
caine homme to tea. 

After tea the inevitable lessons. ~ 

Inthe midst of them, forthe first time 
that day, Jack remembered his rabbits. 

He finished first. and went out of the 
room with a silent signal to Laurie to fol- 
jow. 

He got a handful of hay from the horse- 
rack, and then he looked into the larder. 

The milk was not to be easily got, so he 
contented himeelf with a piece of bread 
broken off the loaf. 

The dark, cold attic seemed darker and 
colder than — 

He propped up his wax taper between 
two any books, and slid back the box 
hid. ; 

The little creatures were crouching in 
the corner; they did not stir when he put 
the bread in. 

He touched thein gently; all cold and 
still, except one treinbling pair of ears. 

A great fear crept into Jack s heart. 

He ran down into his own room; his 
clean flannel shirt was lying upon the bed, 


returned Jack, an- 


Jack's head went down upon them in an 
agony of griet, and he cried bitterly. 

His fatner sat down on the box and wait- 
od patientiy. 
Laurie 7 erying (2s. 
“Jack, my Loy,” he said, breaking thesi- 
lence, “you must never trifle with tne life 
of a duinb, bel pless creature — 
“Do you think you were doing right to 
deceive us all, and keep them shut up here 
where no one could help tbein 7’ 54 
“We meart to be so good to them,” ex- 
plained the tearful Laurie. 
“It was because ieee. — waid 
we weren't enou ve animals. 
“Aunt Jane was que eg said his fa- 

ly; ° ves it.’ 

Oe tae eee right,’’ sobbed Jack; ‘‘it 
was all iny fault.” 
His father laid his band upon bis bowed 


head. 

“They won't have died altogether in vain 
my bey, if it teaches you tobe kindly and 
gentleto every dumb, helpless creature 
about _ 

And we'll never have another orphan- 


without telling father first; will we, 
Tack ?” said Laurie, creeping up beside his 
mourning chief. 


There was alittle funeral at the end of 
the garden the next morning, when Jack’s 
ill-fated orphans were turied under the big 
pear-tr ee. 
The grass grows green over the place 
now, but it will be a long, long time before 
the sight of a rabbit ceases to be a reproach- 
ful reininder to them of that sorrowful lit- 
tle tragedy in the attic. 





Tae OLp Navy.—Forty vears one when- 
ever a boat was called away the o r was 
alinost invariably chargedto‘‘keep the 
men in the boat and under no circumstances 
to let them have grog.”’ ‘ 
Any violation ot this mandate resulted in 
an abusive reprimand, to which was _fre- 
quently added one or more months, —— 
antine,” or else suspension from uty, 
while a rigid adherence uced anger, 
hatred and contempt on the part @ the 
crew, er with desertion wheneverthe 
men could tind an Oppo.tunity to “jump 
and run,’ in which case the unfortunate 
midshipman would be soundly rated by the 
officer of the deck, the first lieutenant, and 
by the captain in a most accomplished 
blackguard manner, and probably ae 
ded or quarantined from one to three 
months, and afterwards hazed throughout 
the cruise. 

It was by no means arare occurrence for 
a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age,just 
from home and ignorant of both men and 
service, to be sent in charge of a boat man- 
ned by from five to sixteen desperate inen 
of the worst type, some of thein assassins 


ing for a captain or comimnissioned officers 
until it suited his or their pleasure to go on 


board. 

Conceive a lad scarcely in bis teens, fresh 
from the pure influences of ahome and a 
mother’s watchtul care, rendered conspicu- 
ous by a uniform and asword hanging at 
his side, searching for drunken, less 
men in all the low densand slums of a 
large city, forcing his way into the vilest 
haunts of the most dissolate and abandoned 
of huinan beings, opposed by the lowest 
and fiithiest o th sexes, and overwhelin- 
ed by torrents ofthe most beastly obscenity 
that ever greeted mortal ears, risking his 
life with these infuriated deimons, and for 
what? 

To insure an early return of intoxicated 
men on board, when a few dollars of their 

y distributed among the police would 

1ave accomplished the object; and failing 
to bring them off, a furious reprimand was 
sure to ineet hitm,and probably froin one to 
three months’ confinement and taunted 
with being ‘‘a worthless hound, not worth 
his salt.’’ 

Such was one of the duties of a midship- 
man 40 years ago; persecuted by those 
above and hated by all below him, a verita- 
ble Ishmaelite was he—“his band against 
every inan and every man’s hand against 
him," taxing his brain to “get even’? with 
his enemies, and in the long run he gener- 
ally succeeded. 

In this condition he existed unti: an ex- 
amination for advancement surprised him, 
when, likeasnake in his season leaving 
his skin behind him, he stepped forth into 
the world a new inan—a transition as novel 
as it was astonishing to a buoyant nature 
suddenly released from the effects of an 
——— which six years’ endurance had 
almost established as a second nature. 

DP «¢ - > —__ 


and convicts, to await hours at a city land- |- 


A QUEEN’S PECULIARITIES. 


HE Queen of England is as self-wij 
and opinionated te her m ~~ 

widowhood as she was in her girlhood 
and married ayn wpe 

She possesses the saine w obstinacy 
which bafiies opposition and resches its end 
by the oo force of its determination not 
to yield. ; 

he iaene has ever been the same in the 
ruling of her household, the education of 
her children, in ber relations with ber hus- 
band, who wasa consort in name only, in 
her religious tendencies, her dislikes, her 
friendships, and her Ry my 
The obstinacy of the Queen is proved by 
the open, persistent favoritism shown to the 
same John Brown, the servant of her dead 
a ingles, 

neom ea mean t 
goads siamest to madness her i en- 
tourage. and every open or tacit opposition 
<r See it to be more manifest. 

proudest of proud woman has been 
made, by a preconcerted plan, to see this 
servant of hers in the inost degrading state 
of drunkenness, almost at her very” feet, 
and yet, with an infatuation stronger even 
than femininity, her manner to him re. 
mained unchanged, and she made no sign 
that could give a clue to her secret 
thoughts. 
ies in waiting of exalted rank have 
rebelled openly against the breach of eti-. 
nette his tamiliarity has created, and ro. 
used to be made a partyto it; but snub- 
bed by them, he was only the more graci- 
ously treated by his royal :mistress. 

He follows her like a shadow froin palace 
in public and in private, behind her chair 
at her ineals, in the ruinble of her carriage 
in her drives, bending over to exchange a 
few words, and ng possessing himself 
of her field glass to inspect some distant 
manoeuvre at a review. 

The Queen does not slacken the reins on 
her sons’ necks when they marr 7; she or- 
ders, directs, sways them at home and 
abroad, and scorns no minutie of detail, 
just as she allows no impulse of indepen- 
dence. 

At Petersburg during some fetes the 
Prince of Wales telegraphed to ask his mo- 
ther whether he might attend a court ball 
ona Sunday. 
The answer was wired back. 
“Decidedly no,’’ and he abstained. It was 
said, however, that he sought more mys- 
— and quite unsabbatical compensa- 
tions. 
When the Princess Royal married Prince 
Frederick William, a palace in Berlin was 
built and decorated for her reception ; the 
— were, by courtesy, submitted to the 
ueen 





She totally disapproved of them, and, re- 
gardiess of the costand annoyance it en- 
poms ae thein saaren to suit her own 
conception, not of what was ropriate to 
Prussia, but what she dequned nostamary for 
a British princess. i 

She likewise dictated the costume to be 
worn suinmer ard winter by the female 


servants, sent he: own n to attend 
on the Princess at the b of all her chil- 
dren, selected the nurses, the vernesses, 


and laid down rules for their edneation, till 
at last her will clashed with one equally 
strong, equally domineering, and some- 
thing more than coolness ensued, 

The wilfulness of the Princess Royal is 
proverbial and developed early. 

When dethroned from her position of fu- 
ture Queen by the birtn of ner brother,she 
had to relinquish at the same time certain 
latches orn unimportant in reality, but the 

oss of which was inexpressibly galling to 
her as she grew out of babyhood. 

Thus, for the heir aparent alone are the 
folding dvors thrown wide open when he 
passes from one appartinent to the other. 

Little Victoria used to rush  torward 
breathlessly screaininyg: 

“The Princeof Wales is coming!” and 

when she had sailed through the hastily 
tn Fe ag doorsshe would turn around 
mockingly and inform the attendants that 
they had paid her the unnecessary hvin- 
age. 
Princess Lonise of Lorne, one of the 
inost amiable ofthe Queen’s daughter, after 
the unfortunate Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
her father’s favorite, was violent asa child 
bevond the limits of probability. 

At the slightest provocation from nurses 
or governess she would fling herself on the 
— screaining, beating a tattoo with her 
1e¢e]8, unamenable to reason or reproof. 

_ At Osborne and Balmoral the Queen is 
jealous almost tu selfishness of the privacy 





A CuRious BRIDGE. —The queerest of all 
bridges is a nonkey bridge, which 1s used 
by aspecies of monkeys having long and 
prehensile tails—that is, tails that can grasp 
and hold on to an object. Wen they wish 
to cross a river they climb a tall tree near 
the river's edge. The topmost monkey 
winds his tail tightly about the shoulders ot 





ready for morning—it was the only thing 
at hand, and he wok it back and wrapped 
the little starved creatures in 1, while he 


| tried to thaw them with his breath. 


A tew minutes later, Laurie's fee. caine 


ring up the stairs. 





dining-rooin. 

“Are you quite well, 
Aunt Jane, kindly, noticing 
either of the boys ate. 

*“] expected you both to be as hungry as 
huotef..”’ 

Laurie flushed scarict; his share of the 
secret was a heavy burden upon his 
mind. 

“J don’t want anymore, thank you; but 
I’ Ad 


not 
“of should think not,” putin Jack. “It's 
nat those lettuces he’s been—been——”’ 
irnere be lied himeelf up abruptly. 

“OW hat ad queried Aunt Jane. 


asked 
little 


Laurie ?"’ 
how 


“Aunt Jane has got a lovely cake, and 
| she says we are both to have a slice, for— 
Oh! Jack, what is the inatter?"’ 
Jack lifted a despuiring tace. 
“They are all dead, and 
them ! 
“Ask father to come up.”’ 
The dector came back with Laurie a min 
ute later. 


I've killed 


He took In the bearings of the case at a | 


uestions, 


lance, and, without asking any 
little vic 


nt down and looked at the 

| times. 
It was too late fur help, and presently the 
last quivering pair of ears grew still, and 





the one below biim, and the second inonke 
| does the sume by the third and so on, until 
| the ohain is long enough. Then they give 


lita swinging motion, increasing in velocity | 


until the lowest inonkey can reach the 
branches of a tree on the opposite side of the 


| Streain,when he-climbs tothe topof the | 

| tree, and the inonkey on the other side lets 
go and the whole chain swings safely across 
the stream. This might be called a natural 
suspension bridge 


i i 
_*,*“ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. Diseases of the liver, kidneys and 
| bowels brought forth that sovereign remedy 
| Kidney-Wort, which is nature’s normal 


| Curative for alithose dire complaints. In | 


either liquid or dry form it is a rfect 
remedy for those terrible diseases deik conne 
80 Many deaths, 





of her grounds, 

Not even in her absence is an alien foot 
permitted to tread the sacred precincts; 
severe rebuke from austere ekeepers 
overtakes the unwary pedestrian who wan- 
| ders even in the remotest glades of the 

royal demesne. 
No road crosses it, no right of way is con- 
ceded ; 80 imperious is her wish for utter 
| seclusion that, in deference to her openly 
| expressed desire, no railroad is constructed 
within hail of Balmoral. When the Minis 
| ters of Scate are hastily summoned to coun- 
cil, after along and weary journey they 
have still a fatizuing drive to encounter 
before reaching the royal presence. 


To inen no longer young, tried by severe 
ental exertions and much business, this 
is a serious drawback, but one wt ch 
the Queen ‘* never takes into considera 


. —<>- 2. << ‘ 
EVERY farmer, and especially i 
dairyman, ought to put up a supply ° 
| ice. 


———2 -6- 1 

| {@"A pint of the finest ink for families or 
| schools can be made from aten-cent pack- 
| age ot Diamond Dye. Try them. 


every 
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In dreams when nights are cold and winter winds are 
blowing, 
When the hoar-frost on the house-top glitters in the 
pale moon's beams, 
Old summer dayscome back, with June's gala roses 
glowing, 
In dreams 


In dreams you wander with me beside the restless 
river, 
Where the willows kiss the surface _till the troubled 
water gleams. 
And I watch the sunshine on it where the weeping 
willows quiver 
Ip dreams. 


In dreams your soft voice haunts we ; and your love 
speech low and tender. 
Asli bend my head to listen, like an angel‘s whis- 
per seems. 
There le dew upon the grass there; and | catch the 
morning's splendor 


In dreams. 


in dreams no fate divides us, you are mine to love 
forever. 
How the wild birds sing around us, and the golden 
sunlight streams ! 
Love is mirrored tn your eyes as the willows in the 
river, 
In dreams. 


In dreams, in dreams we part. The day dawn and 
the morrow 
May take you: but each morning with the dreamer's 
vision gleams, 
You are mine when night recalis you with your young 
beart free from sorrow— 
in dreams. 


Ee — a —— 


THE HISTORY OF MIR 





HERE is an intimate romance and 
charm about mirrors ; no bit of furni- 
ture comes to us laden with so many weird, 
poetic and humap associations. The use 
wizards nade of the mirror deepened its 
hold on the popular superstitions; no necro- 
mancer was without one. Nor was it the 
uneducated and rustics alone who believed 
in its weird attributes. Queens, statesinen, 
soldiers consulted tothe light of Caglios- 
tro’s mirror; and of that of Nostradamus be- 
tore bim. 

The belief in the magic power of the inir- 
ror to reflect passing events and the future 
permeates the folk lore of every country; it 
has passed into the fairy tales that delight ( 
our children. All the vague, yet tenacious, 
superstitions about the looking-glass that 
linger an our country sides have been 
wrought by poets into their lays. That 
whieb sends lads and lasses to gaze into 
theirs at midnight on New Year's and All 
Hallow eves bas inspired some of the sweet- 
est, most fantastic poeins. 

It would be a fascinating theme to trace 
the mirrortbrough literature; still,we must 
not linger upon it, but pass on to its his- 
tory. Poets and painters have agreed to 
depict the pool as the first mirror. The first 
act of the first woman, according to Milton, 
was to gaze at herself in its liquid plane. 
Otber poets have called the loved one’s eyes 
tle tirst mirror; and poets alone can decide 
this deiicate point. 

The first historical mirrors were made of 
brass. In Exodus we are told that the 
Israelitish women brougit their brazen 
looking-glasses to Moses, and that he made 
théreot the foot of the ‘“‘laver of brass.’ 
Those mirrors were probably siinilar to the 
ones used by the Egyptians, and which 
bave been discovered buried with mum- 
ues. In the recent find at Thebes ot Pha- 
roahs and princesses, some anterior or con- 
teinporary, others posterior to Moses, mir- 
rors of mixed metal, chiefly copper, were 
found lying among the  parapber- 
nalia of jewels and rich apparel. entombed 
with the mummies. They were laid there 
to assist at the ghostly toilette to be per- 
formed by each meinber of that royal com- 
pany on the day when, rising froim the 
dead they would deck theimselves in their 
splendid trappings before passing to the 
judgment seat of Osiris. 

‘The Egyptian mirrors were beautifully 
polisbed, in torm nearly circular, usually 
iess in height than in breadth. The han- 
dies were often ornamented, some in the 
forin of a column, occasionally the head of 
Athor, goddess of beauty, formed the cap- 
ital, Rometimnes It was forined by the head 
o: Bes, the divinity of music and dancing. 
Deiimeunions of the latter god appear fre- 
gnentiy op Egyptian toilet implements, 
probaly because ‘us satyr-like face was 
thought avert the evil eye. 

in Greece mirrors were also made of an 
amalgam of tin and copper, silver being 


pot unirequently added. These, highly 
polished, were set in ornainented frames 
with handles. tike the Egyptians,they were 
neariy circular in torm, rather br mier than 
high. The tiret warror of pure silver was 


nade by Praxiteies tn 328 B. C. Later on 


soure were wade of gold. 
ln Rome hand-mirrors of bronze and sil- 


ver dnd of somewhat sunilar design were 
largely used. 





As a proofof the extrave- | 


each girl to possess a silver one, disbeliev- 
ing the evidence given to her by one of an 
inferior metal. 

It was the old world hope, in the last day 
of rising again, that Brought these silver 
and bronze toys into sepulohres, to help the 
dead women to deck themselves before set- 
ting forth to stand before Persephone in the 
land cf shadows, The excavations in Her- 
culaneum and Pompen have tamiliarised 
us with the interior of Roman bouses. 
There were found not only numberiess 
hand-iwirrors, but mirror frawes, 
standing about a foot high, ornamented 
with representations of divinities in various 
attitudes and action. Slabs of polished me- 
tal decked the walleof houses and baths. 
In some domicties, Vitruvius telis us, oiir- 
rors were made of spaces of plaster dark- 
ened and highly polished. 

Iu Constantinople, the Juxurious capital 
of the Eastern Empire, the mirror was to 
be found in every household set in frames 
of ivory, bronze, and silver, of sxquisite 
and elaburate workmanship. Besides me- 
tal we also tind polished stones used for 
inirrors, 

About the year 1300 the Venetians found 
out the secret of making plate glass and 
adapting it tothe use of mirrors. It was 
some time, however, before the old polished 
metal mirror disappeared from use. 


(brains of bold. 


Wind puffs up empty bladders; opinion, 
fools. 


We are shaped and fashioned by what we 


love. . 


Doubt indulged soon becomes doubt real 
ized. 


Thinking is the talking of the soul with 


itself. 
Children have more need of models than 


of critics. 


Perseverance accomplishes what a trial 
commences. 


Be ever on your guard against making 


rash promises, 


The ornament of a house is the friends 
who frequent it. 

Be grace‘ul if you can; if you can't be 
gracetui, be true. 

An ignorant man hath an eagle's wings 
and an owl's eyes. 

Be ignorance thy choice where knowl- 
edge leads to woe, 

Time is money. A waste of opportunity 
is criminal neglect. 

When a good impression is made it should 
be carefully preserved. 

It is the enemy whom we do not suspect 
that is the most dangerous. 

Accept the advice of competent instruc- 
ors, and be guided thereby. 

A courteous demeanor makes friends; a 
blustering tongue, enemies, 

Christian faith is a grand cathedral with 
divinely pictured windows. 

Boast not of skepticism; it 18 no evidence 
of either wisdom or independence. 

A Russian proverb says, ‘“‘The devil lies 
hidden where the water is stiliest.'' 

Character gives a splendor to youth, and 
awe to wrinkied skin and gray hairs. 

One pound of le wning requires 
pounds of common sense to apply it. 

He who says what he likes, must expect 
sometimes to hear unpleasant things. 

Strive for the mastery in whatever you 
undertake, Inefficient services are frustiess. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire cailed conscience. 

Exaggeration and actual lying are very 
closely related. Factand truth are aiways power- 
ful. 

Idieness is always beset with trouble. 
Persistent labor allows no time for the indulgence o1 
folly 
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Femininities. 


News Notes. 





What is the extreme penalty of bigamy? 
Two mothers-in-taw. 


The st -minded woman shrinks 
from beiax caught im her nightcap. 

We carry all our neighbors’ crimes in 
ann NePA AAG SEPA IOS GAO GUNG ee haele 


A New York girl has made $150,000 by 
pend ata mn A can of 1 blew up her rich old 


One of human nature's oddities—The 
girl with the biggest fect always wants to play Cin- 


Let mothers beware of getting their fin- 
gers vernt while endeavoring to obtain good maiches 
for their daughters. 

Women are true to one another in all 


things but babies, and there it must be confessed they 
do fatter one another a little vit. 


A Saginaw woman hasten children under 
te years of age. To save her haads she utilizes the 


pancake-turner, and requires a pew ome @very six 
months. 


A collector attempted to arrest a woman 
in Litchfield, Conn., a short time since, for refusing 
to pay her taxes, but she ecra*ched his face badiy and 
got away, 


Whenever you see a woman talking 
straight te a man and beginning to ned ber head and 
keep time with her index finger, it is time for some- 
vody to move. 


A Chicago chap advertises for ‘‘several 
steady giris to help on pantaioons.’’ And an envious 
scribe says that a fellow whocan"t help on his own 
pantaloons ought to be ashamed to want girls to do 
13 


‘‘Woman has too long been a mere 
hanger-on—a camp follower of the (Christian host,'' 
eaid Mrs. Metissa A. Stanley, who favors a wider 
Heid of action for her eex im connection with the 
church. 


A woman in Toronto is suing her father- 
in-law for heavy damages for wrongfully enticing her 
husband eway from her, and thus depriving her of 
his support, and, asthe bill alleges, ‘his society, 
which was very precious to her."' 


A lawyer recently lost a bride in a pecul. 
lar way. He appeared at the wedding, but, on being 
called to the ceremony, from sheer force of habit pro- 
tested that he was not ready to proceed, and de- 
manded deiay. And so the bride got mad and shipped 
him. 


Human nature is very much the same as 
it always has been, and will ever remain. fFon- 
tenelie understood as much when he wrote this: 
*"Men may eay Of marriage and women what they 
please; they will renounce neither the one nor the 
other.'’ 


How shall we know whether a young 
lady and gentieman of our acquaintance are really 
engage!, even if they should deny the charge? 
Why, casy enough. Just notice if he smokes a cigar 
while waiking with her on the street, If he does, it 
te all fixed. 


“Mamma,” asked little Edith, “‘be all 
grown foiks hateful? * ‘‘Why, Edith,'’ replied ber 
mother, ‘‘what puts that idea into your head?'* 
**Nothing; only i know everybody who comes here 
is nateful, ‘cause I’ve always heard you cay so after 
they went away.*’ 


Men, asa rule, are easily attracted by a 
beautifal face, but it is Dy interual beauty of charac- 
ter that @ woman can exert the greatest amount of 
influence. A true-minded man, though at first en- 
amored by personal beauty. will soon feet the holiow- 
ness of 1ts charms when he discovers the iack of men- 
tal beauty. 


The lecture rooms of the Vienna Medica! 
Cotlege are so crowded, that iately a sensi>ie Ameri- 
cap stepped up to the lecturerand said: ‘ir, 1 do 
not see, 1 do not near, [donot learn. Permit me to 
return you my card of admission, and be £cood 
enough to retarn me my money.’* This was accord- 
ingty done. 

‘‘Therel"’ she exclaimed, thrusting the 
paper at him, and pointing to a paragraph which 
stated that the rst thing the Marquis of Lorne did 
on meeting his wife was to kiss her, ‘‘what do you 
think ef that?** ‘‘Poor-feiiow!’* mattered the hus- 
band: ‘Ll expect it's one of the penalties of holding a 
public position. ** 

If kid gloves are laid upon a damp towel 
for two or three minutes, they will go on with less 
chance of tearing. A glove manufacturer advises 
that the upper part of a mousquetaire glove be turned 
down beyond the button, and when the fingers and 
hand are worked in the top may be carefully turned, 
but not pulled, back. 


How will our sweethearts and wives look 





Do not for a moment let your confidence 
betray you into supposing yourself incapavie of mis- 
take. 

Never impose upon a business man's | 
time or attention. See him by his own appomt- 
ment. 

Time waits for no man. Do not be a lag- 
gard, but rush onward in the pattle uf ufe determined 
to win. 

Patience is not passive; on the contrary, 
it w Gecttedly active—ay, more, concentratca 
strength. 

Simply to ape the weak points of a good 
man is no evidence that you also possess his good 


——— 


quaiuties 
Have respect for the opinions of 2th 
s, althoug 1 may possibiy be enaoied to prove 
em wrong 
you should have just what you rea 
accerve- no more, BO less Weuid you be 4 happy e+ 
you are now r 


Expenses are not rectilinear, but circular 


Every inch you add to the alameter adds tree | 


the circumference. 


The world abhors closeness, snd all but 


gance of the Roman tades, Pliny tells Of | ,amires extravagance. Yet ssisck baad shows weat- 


their rage for mirrors, and of the desire Of | aces. a ught mand, courage. 


in bonnets decorated with bouguets of turnips, ear- 
rots and onions, with spinach thrown in as a gar- 
nish? Those bouquetsarc displayed in milliners’ 


sLop windows, and it t» only s question of time when | 


we will be brought to the ordeal of seeing them in 
juxtaposition with fair faces. 


Young ladies on the eve of marriage, it is 
stated, now give ‘‘spimster dinners,*’ at which fe- 
male friends onty are entertained. Unless ali the 
guests are aiso ‘‘on the eve of marriage,*’ we think 
they would regard such a banquet asa hollow mock- 
ery, aud sigh for the presence of 8 man’s hat and 


| cane, wt feast, to throw a glamear of masculinity 
| over the feast. 


Did it ever occur to any one why old 
Solomon made the remark about there being sothing 


new under the sun? The fact was that his numerous | 
wives and wifelets kept hinting to him about having | 


new bonnets, and he merely murmured that there 
was nuthing new ander the sun. in order that they 
might be made to velicve that the fall styles in hats 
had nut yet struck on 


Worth is sending to this county some very | 
elegant toslets of brocaded piush in siiver gray, com- | 
bining this fabric with the new Ottoman slik in royal | 


tine, Gark green, and ruby. These dresees are made 


short, with artistic draperies of the Ottoman silk at \ 


the becx, the plesh forming the front of the skirt ar- 
ranged im transverse foids, eenfined wy ciusters of 
| toope of the slik fringed with Goss-sik valisin shades 


\o grey. 


In Hungary children are taught seven 
digereat languages. 

President Arthur has eight horses in the 
White House stabies, 


Berlin, with 1,160,000 population, has 
only & piaces of worship. 

2,000,000 bushels of apples were picked 
tn one county ia Arkaneas iast fall. 


King Thebaw,of Burmah, recently bought 
his infaat con a million-dollar cradle. 

An Indian boy wanted to hang himself 
after seven school girls bad kissed him. 


A fur cape for protection to the chest 
facteentgpept, and © Setenes rather tightly at the 


Bismarck has recenty received his forty. 
firth decoration, while Gladstone ts totally undeco- 


rated. 
six-year-old boy broke his neck in Or. 


A 
egon county, Mo., reeeatiy, im trying to ture a som. 


ersault. 

London boasts the tallest tenement house 
in the world, It has fourteen storics, and is 130 feet 
in height. 

Thirteen new theatres have been built in 
Berlin in tem years, aad in the same time oniy two 
churches. 

The ultra fashionable now seal wedding 
invitations with white wax and stamp with a crest-uor 
monogram. 

It has been openly boasted in New York 
that §2,000 in cash will clear a murderer before any 
kind of jury. 

Commissioner Loring in his annual re. 
port estimates the yield of corn for this year et 1,.ta4 - 
000, 000 busheis. 

Prof. Virchow has in his laboratory at 
Berlin a cvilection of 6,000 skulls, repres.nting all . 
racceaad times, 

A New Orleans man got so mad because 
be couldn't thread a needie that he kicked a chair 
and broke his leg. 

Anna Dickinson is said to have resolved 
never again to appear on the lecture piatform, or on 
the dramatic stage. 

During the past year 205 lives were lost 
in American waters by steamboat disasters. Of these 
only % were passengers. 

The enormous sum of $202,000,000 is in- 


vested in the submariae cables of the world, uggregat- 
ing 64,000 miles in length. 


A South Carolina paper, referring to the 
«ieappearance of a man, says he '*had on his overcoat 
and an overdose of liquor.** 


Cairo, Iil., is the place where an English 


sparrow carried a lighted cigar stab to its nest under 
the eaves, and burned up the house. 


In the years 1880-81 the United States 
sent to China three times as much sheéting as was 
eoid there by the milis of Great Britsin. 


The abolition of tolls on the Erie canal is 
a g004 thing for the Western farmers, It is a heavy 
biew to railroad monupoly in the matter of freight- 
tarifis, 


A very successful trial of fan improved 
telephone was made a few days agu in Boston over a 
line 563 miles in length. Conversation was carried on 
for three hocrs. 


A jury of twelve sober citizens have been 
called upon in St. Joseph, Mo., to decide whether 
flowers sent by a man toa Woman constitute a prom- 
ise of marriage. 

A candidate in order to be eligible to 
membership in the St. Nicholas Clul), New York, 
must be a descendant of a family resident in this 
country before 1787. 


In Thibet the law allows women several 
living hasbands. A lad there recently gave a 5 
fed young missionary the names of five men when 
asked who his father was. 


Neither Sir Garnet Wolseley nor Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour has a son to keep alive the peer- 
age each has won, The admiral is unmarried, and Sir 
Garnet has only a daughter. 


The new election law in Italy, under 
which the peopie recently voted for the first time, 
gives the right of suffrage to every man of the age of 
twenty-one years, who Knows how w read and 
write. 


In his last Bunday sermon, Henry Ward 
Beecher said in his opinion Adam and Eve shouid 
have been simply spaaked and sent to bed for eating 
the forbidden fruit, like children who offend thetr . 
parents. f 


A novelty in the way of legislation 1s an- 
nounced from South Australia. Mr. Ccitun has, it 
appears, introduced a bill inthe Assembly making it 
a penal offeuce for boys under 18 years of age to 
smoke in public places. 


An enormous bunch of grapes, carefully 
enclosed ja a glass case, was shown through Michigan 
by a peddier, who had fur sale sprouts from what be 
| sald was a vine of the saine variety. The extiitit was 
at length discovered to be wax work. He was ar- 
rested 


A cruel joke is reported in a Sheffield pa- 
per. The prowvters of achurch bazar received ag 
offer from Manchester of a horse and trap. Une of 
went to the railway station to receive the present, 
| which proved to nothing more or less than a clethes- 
horse and a mouse-trap. 





i — 

It 18 BUT WretcHepd Po.icy to allow 
yourself to drift »an incurable disease, by negiect- 
ing the earliest and most tractable sym; ne By 
contentedi;s Waiting fora Cauid to get we ot iteelf, 
manya one has 80 Gamaged the estructure of his 
Lungs, as to pat himself beyoad the reach of medi- 
cines, before being conecivus of daager. How much 
safer on the Gret indication of a to resort te Dr. 
dayne’s Expectorant, as efficacious remedy for 


Coughs, Asthma, and ali Bronchial Afections, and 
sure to exert a beneficial inSuence on the organs of 
the chest, 
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Prati he the Bride” Hea From | 


Port Oxford, Oregon, say 20, 82, 

FAiter Vost—1 reecived the picture, ‘‘i’resenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers fran we shortly, ae many of my friends cx pressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how evuld they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premiym | 

J. W.C. 


Oquawka, Il.. Auguat 22, ‘82. 
bditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘*Pre- 
penting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and tn good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, 1 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
‘ell unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon. 
H.R.C. 


Missentowa, D.C, August 12, 82. 


FAitor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received, It ie beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think tt is jast superb. Expect to get you numerous 


subscribers in a few days. 
K. L.O'N, 





Clinton, Ia., August 80, '82. 
FAitor Post-Your premiam, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find tan- 
guage to express ny thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
~-M~.C, 


Stratiord, August 24, 82. 
FAlitor Saturday Evening Post —! received the beau- 
liful picture, **Presenting the Bride,*’ in due thm, 
andam very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my mo@ sanguine expectations, Shall see what | can 


do for you in the way of subscribers, 
W.dt. i. 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 13, °82. 
Editor Post Have recelved inv picture, ‘'Present- 
Ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beanty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown if 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ev 4 -- 


Pearsal, Tex., August 12, ‘82. 
E‘litors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It ts the most beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw, 





U.S. F. 





Chattanooga, August 17, °82. 
Editor Post—I reeeived your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with tt, 
it is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subscribers, Am quite proud of it. 
W. E.R. 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, '82. 


Falitor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘'Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful, llad 
ht framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody, 

F. EK. B. 


Jamestown, Ind., August 13, "82. 
Editor Post—I recetved my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. | will with pleasure aid you 
in rateing your subscription list, and I think I can 


get a great many subscribers fur you. 
1. FLD. 





Peconic, La., August 18, ‘82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘*Prosenting the 
Hride’’ received, and | consider it grand. | have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful, 
0. a. P. 





Berlinton, Ind., August 16, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** 
camé duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee whatlcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 





6.W.@. 
Makand, Pa., August 17, '82. 
Editor Post—{ have received premiam, ‘'Pre- 


* It far surpasses my most san- 
Will get some 


senting the Bride.’ 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
subsecribers for you. 





York, Pa., August 14, '82. 
FAditor Post—* Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it, We 
consider ita gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
J. W.S. 


Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal, 
And the picture is very haudsome, Aim greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand, 





G. a, 
Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, '82. 
FAitor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Brice,’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannet 
fesl to please the most fastidious, Many thats. 





Belvidere, Pa., August 18, '82. 


E4itor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 


premiaw picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it tog Anumber of people, 
and they all any it ir | pret richest pre- 
mium they have ever ! the | f beholding 
Will do all that ties tu my power rease your sub- 
cription list. 
W. F. 48. 
ee eal 


Mount Pleasant, August 21, 
Editor Saturday Post—Your, prewiuin pic- 
°° was daly received, and 
< whht. lt is by fer the hand- 
ever saw. e.t 


somest picture 
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THE PARLOB-DOOR. 
‘ -—_-— 


The silver moonbeams flickered with the shadows on 
the floor, 

And he covered both her rosy cheeks with kisses o‘er 
and o'er; 

But he never will go back to 4o it any more, 

Yor her father lay in waft for him behind the parior- 
door. 


And the rastling rose-leaves trembled to a sudden 
rushing rvar, 

Aud he felt a strange sensation that he'd never felt 
before ; 

And ar'anguish flied his being to its utmost mortal 
core . 

And he felt as though his body was one vast and mov- 
ing sore. 


Now he'll never serenade her with the twanging of 
his lute ; 

From the tree of disappointment he has eaten bitter 
fruit: 

And he's sworn that he will never, never press his 
loving sult 

Where the father of the family wears a number four- 
teen boot. 


—W. Cc, WILLis, 


_ Humorous. 


~The latest thing « out—The e man with the 
latch-key. 


When a person declares that his brain is 
on fire, Is it etiquette to blow It out? 


What poem docs barking your shin re- 
mind -you off Gray's Le g, of course, 


A family who have recently moved into 
a suite of rooms, received an elegantly-worked motto 
last week, which read as follows; ‘*Heaven biess our 
fiat.’ 


A despairing swain, in a fit of despera- 
tion, recently declared to bis unrelenting lady-love 
thatit was his firm determination to drown himself 
or perish in the attempt. 


When you see it stated that a man is 
‘eminently respectable,’’ you ean make up your 
mind the isachap worth over §1,000,000. Anything 
less is simply ‘‘esteemed citizen.’ 


The grasshopper has, according to its 
size, 120 times the kicking power of an average man, 
it must be exciting times for the young grasshoppers 
which go courting and tind the old man at home, 


Dong Tong is the nume of a very suc- 
cessful Chinese artist in Chicago, THe has painted the 
picture of a man and a dog, and you can tell which 
isthe man and whichis the dog almost at a single 
glance, 

Baby has told a fib. “Oh, how naughty 
itisto tellalie!’* said the mother, ‘‘iod will be 
much troubled.** The child, after some reflection, 
‘Sd won't tell him, mamma; won't say my prayers 
to-night. ** 


{t is with tears in our eyes that we notice 
the Bean crop has been a failure, These tears, how- 
ever, are partiaily dried ap when we glean from ag- 
ricultural friends that the late rains have not seri- 
ously injured the pork crop, which looks extremety 
healthy and free trom phylloxera, the young plants 
being especially vigorous, 


————<»— - 


LONEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST OURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 
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Ladies. Be so your sez, cto pain 
is unsurpassed, 



















Wi 
Housekeeping 
mentssen BR PEXPROAROE freight, accord 
ing to to circumstances—subject_ to return and 
ind of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, matled on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
We have the largest reta!l stock #1 the United Rtates, 














WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEWING BAOUIN EA, Needies, Parts, Attach- 
ments, Sewing Machive Findings, etc. 


LUFKIN BUTTON-HOLE MACHIN Es, 
NATIONAL BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES. 
806 Chestnut sé. - - » FeRadeiphia, Pa. 


Garmore YS ATtIActal 


vented and tt by yo 
oe the hearing. Ene 
sal Sas Suety years, he hears with 
oh ge distinctly. Are 


poorvalsie, and remain in posi- 
Descriptive Circulag 


iON t Do not be deceived 
eee drums. Mine is the only 


artificial Ear Drum manu 

















Sun GARMOR 


Fith & Race Sts., Cincin 


Send two ic. stamps for beautiful 
new set of Chromo Cards and price 
ist. Alithe iatest designs, im- 
ING. « domestic. 
FREE 'TO A 


book with which you can easily eara from $25 
kiy. Send at once! ‘— nothing T 1? 
BD ADAMS & CO., 256 and 20, Bowery, N. Y, 


© Nassau St., New York, 





L! FINE 1LLU8- 
@ trated — 
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R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BFST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


In iw ry tc twenty minutes moves: ate so watoave 
one hea a. o maite 
bint" st or gy = ain” the RUEU- 
H -ridden, pp ervous, 
awa or preeeees aeons — 
isn tease AY’s ¥ ) attord 
stan 


a) See of the 


rerio: bit aig eae | 


eee Prat hehe 


lessuess, Bru Coughs, Colds, Sprai 
* Chest, Back or Ams, are instautly maine Pa 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedHal agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilt- 


Scarict, T id, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by Rapwav's Ls} so quick as RADWAY'S READY 
FELIRF. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Craw Spasms, Sour *#tomach, 
He artburn Sick Headache, Summer Compinin’s, 
Diarrhea, ‘Dysentery, Colle, Wind in the Bowels, an 
all Internal Pains. 

Travelers should giwaye jo ongey a bottle of RADWAY’S8 
READY RELIEF with the ew drops in water will 
oes vent sickness or pains from change of water. Itis 
etter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


Rapway’'s READY RELIEF is the only remedial 
agent li vonue that will instantly stop pain. 
Finy Cents mia per le. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Benes, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, tag 
lithe ¢ ‘omnpearete, Bleeding of tho L ~~ = Dyspe 
Water Brash, ‘Me Doloreux, White melitede. Pr 
inors, Uleers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, 
Krone hitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urin.ry and Womb_ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Inc ontinence of Urine, 
Krivght's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all eases where 
there are brick-dust de posits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance and white bone-dust —— 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, Sold by druggists, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others ulre five or six 
times as much. One Dollar Per tle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 

cam Purge, remulate, partly cleanse, and strengthen. 
WAY's PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 

the Stomech, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Disease * Headache, C onstipation Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe ~~?" Biliousness, Fe -ver, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all de rangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

ag Observe the pare rtagy A = ee resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive ans: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Baking or F anteriog at the Hee Choking 
or Suffocatin nsations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs fa. the Si 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pee. 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and es Pain in 
he Side, Chest, L ne, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
systein of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & Co., N 
Warren Street, hew York. ee 2 











4@-\nformaticn worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dr. RADWAY'S old established R. KR. R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless ane fas! them, as 
there are False Resol vents, Reliefs and Pills, Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that 
**Rad way’ ison what you buy. 


LB WAGONS 


BY MATII:! 


OVER THE UARTEERS OF A MILLION IN 
STook TO SELECT FROM. 








the name 








All bought for cash, and sold at lowest “ity Pe. 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Chowsie, f ciemia os- 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 
Wraps, Underwear, Ties red Gents’ Furnish- 
in oods, tafents’, Boys > and Girls’ Outfits, ée. 

borrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 
COOPER #& CONARD, 

Hinth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THERE ARE MANY 


cathartic medicines sold by druggists. Some 





of them give temporary relief to the: 





stomach and bowels. Many produce severe 





sickness at the stomach, and almost all 


leave the bowels constipated and the diges- 
tive organs in a weakened condition; in 


fact, as is generally remarked, “worse than 




















ever.”’ 


The reason for this, to any thinking per- 








A medicine which merely 


son, is plain. 








loosens the bowels without any y beneficial 


action 0 on the liver and stomach, does more 


harm than good. 
Dr. 





‘Schenck’ s Mandrake Pills are not 


only the best cathartic remedy in the world, 


but they are the only Medicine which acts 


at the Sime tine on the 





liver, kidneys, 


stomach and bowe Is, giving them strength 











and vigor, and thus preventing chills and 


fever, typhoid fev rer, and all other malarial 








disoanes. You can hardly imagine the tresh- 


ness and v ‘igor they giv: e to be both mind and 





body. If you are ailing, dot not neglect to 


use their at once. They are sold by all 


drugyists at 25 cents per box, or sent by 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Dr. 


Schenck's Book on 


Consu mption, Liver 





Complaint and ‘Dyspepsia, is sent free to 


all. Address Dr. J. Il. Schenck & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LODER 




















S 


DIGESTIVE 


POVVDER 


SURE CURE. 
spepsia or Indigestion, Heart Nausea, 
tomach, Fetid or Foul Breath, » Constipation, 
Bick Headache, Billous Vomiting, A ks as Liges of 
aoe Flatulence with frequent Belching of Wind, 
Oppression after Eating, Burning Sensation at the 
Pit of the Stomach, an ‘all ills which drive many to 
despair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion. 

The action of these Powders is directly upon the 
food during the gyre of digestion, absorbing gases, 
neutralizing acid, and correcting acid secretion 
promoting digestion, Sagres the appetite, an 
giving tone and vigor to the entire system. 

PRICE, ® CENTS AND 61, 

By sending the amount in stamps, will be mailed to 
— part of the city or country. Bole deput— 

- A. LODER, Apothecary, 


i339 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


R. ee a 
nes 3. ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZER WEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

4 WIGS, INCHES | TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 

wc 









No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
_ hea No. 1. From forePead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 


over the head to neck. 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 

round the forehead. 


He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wi 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, S, beautifully manu 
tured, and as cheap as establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 
m2. vate rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemcn's 

r. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


No. 2. Over forehead as 


~ 


Z 





pextece Years, no other American Organe having 
en found equal at any. Also Cheapest. Style 108, 
344 octaves, sufficient compass and power, with best 
qualit’, for popular, sacred, and —, — in 
seeks or Faery at only $22. a. Be meses 
other styles at $3), $57, 72, $78, i 0 
500 and a The laryer Selec ara Sols Ma, fil to 
y any other organs. Also for easy payments. 
New fiustrated catalogue free. 

The Mason 4&4 Hamiin 0 and Piano Co. 
1M Tremont St., Boston; #4 E. ith St., (Union 
Square, ) New York: 


142 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





cost o WirkoutCuarce 


ples of BE nitting Sil 
sioseyPasnen Bota Katinas Bil Be 
an on receipt of ain, in patagnatampner mene 
WFBTAINepR & A UPETIONG,Sp- 
4am Send for circular about Waste Embrot- 
dery, We. per os, 
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Midnight soliloquy by the man who sup- 
pered on dried apples—‘‘Twelve o'clock and all 
swell.’’ 

‘It’s very hard to be made game of,’’ as 
the gentleman observed who was shot by the Camden 
sportsman. 

Why is a hungry man waiting for his 
breakfast willing to bes martyr? Because he longs 
to go to the steak. 

A Providence undertaker, with unob- 
trusive thoughtfulness, sends his card to all sick per- 
sons whose addresses he can learn. 

One of the sweetest pictures of domestic 
economy is a poet blacking a white stocking so that 
it wont show through the fissure in his boot. 

A Western editor tells what he would do 
if he were a jackass. A rival journalist remarks that 
what people want to know is, what he would do if he 
wasn’t one. 

“Jump up, Johnny, the schoolhouse is on 
fire,** saidan Austin mother to her sleeping son, 
**Is the school-teacher burned up ?’’ ‘‘I guess not,** 
‘Oh, pshaw!’* 

Skinmy Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer'’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 


Every strictly fresh young man who _AGENTS W. WANTED 


goes to the ofl region, proceeds at once to startle the 
community by remarking that it is ‘‘a holy land, but 


that is oil right.** 
wes Thick Meads, heavy stomachs, biliousness, DIES x. the HITE OUSE 


**Wells’ May Apple Pills,’ cathartic. 10 and 25 cts. rma range 
: P kind over 
It is stated that a fashionable wedding in A HISTORY of — ; jwiontea ong 
New York costs more than a funeral. The conse- . tion from Washington to the 5 making 
quence is there are more funerals than marriages. Wii now, ever" 30 Bice rey neh og A Tooth Hetailpeton 4 
There should be something done about it right away. This 5 ae Tash petineben. wevata our 
antes Bone for Circulars. with full 


Adm 
The inducement todie should not be greater than it is particulars, to 
to get married. N. 4th “ WRINGERS AT LOWEST eT meee 
BRADLEY & CO. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F. F. 
Made » Easy. 


DON’T DEE in the house. ‘‘Rough on Rats,"’ 
nonincl LIGHTHING 
aA 


~.* “* 


eee ef +3 @ 
mS at kas Ps 
fear: 


retell buyer. 28 Pega ney 








































Clears out rate, mice, filles, roaches, bed-bags. lic. 


At the anglers’ tournament in New York 
recently it was shown that Mr. Pritchard can cast a 
fly further than any young man in America. If Mr. 
Pritchard will agree to cast all the flies into the 
middle of the Atlantic, he can hear something to his 
advantage by calling around at the beginning of dog- 
days next summer. 

i 0 wee 


The Following Letter Speaks for Itself. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 9, 1882. _ 
WILLIAM J. PHILLIPS, Esq., President American| AGENTS 

District Telegraph Company : 

DEAR Sik :—Quite a serious fire having originated 
last evening, between seven and eight o'clock, under , i 
the floor of the dining-room of the premises, 1027 Lo fT ees |S 
Spruce street, I called into service the Fire Depart- Cece ies Tremont Borene Basten 
ment of the American District Telegraph Company, 


ATETEMRELEECE: Cty Premiums Free! 
The alarm was answered with great promptness, and | B10) £9 B2() Per month cuaranteed sure; mat | T 


& positive success to Agents 
the fire soon extinguished. everywhere selling our eet braided SILVER Mov 'LD PRICE 82s. oo. 

I desire to return my sincere thanks to your com- | \Wyirs WIRE CLOTHES LINE. Willlast a lifetimeand | por Manufacturing or Family use, is now k 
pany forthe admirable efficiency of the service ren- | never rust. Pleases at sight. muss yoosy buys them. | throughout America and Europe as the the slinplest and 
dered, and especially to call attention to the excellent — A 7 Wig A ret rrae “7 and be ae bh best nitting Machine ever made. Makes sea 
management and courtesy of your officers, Amburger we hs . scotccnstes stesees Recies — Cone bene i ituna cither by. hand ser ow 
ii cok’ ese them. For circulars mddress 
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and Hess, who deserve great commendation. GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest-sellin ‘a child 
lam, respectfully yours, Zl Pictorial Kooksand Bibles. Prices reduced JAMES L. BRANSON, 506 ‘Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
JAMES W. HAZELHURST. percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philada., Pa, 
ae A RICH gin ge 
The Misery of Great People. “CURIOSITIES 0 Also 
e ” - 
If misery loves company, it may be consolatory to etl tens womans’ PRBTET Fr, FiBoal lib 
know that Cesar, Pompey, Hannibal, Napoleon and P. O. Box 63. . 7th St., Philada., Pr.” 
other great men (and women, too) suffered with ner- —— 
vous prostration. People in this progressive age use Chet A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. Sig on re- 
Dr. Humphrey's Homeopathic Specific No. Ten, and | coin of S@ cemta. Do not fail to order. Also 5'x12! 
enjoy life without this annoyance, as did a gentleman pow omy B 12 Pe liedelphis. 'F ational Chromo Co., 92 : 
of ouracquaintance : Stout, fifty years of age, and nestnu oe UD Pa. pene by pr ph Anse and 39 curioes and rare foreign 
———— | Sherwood & Box Williamsburg, N. ¥. 4 . 
had suffered years from Dyspepsia and weak stomach. g'ts Wanted 4. M.Spencer, Co., 63, «Be | stamps; 5 the — so this — on pend 
He had almost constant headache, with sense of ful- Age Rapidly, li2Wae asbin Bt. st. - — me . ee baste Sate 
ness and repletion in the stomach; bad taste in the | P’rtic’l’rsfree pocket Te bas sia ince ia = and ts ory 
mouth, tongue coated, poor appetite, with symptoms can make money selling our aoe Me- chrome upon the cover. di Mtecl Watch Chain. ‘Tele eo 
of General Debility. A few days use of Dr. Hum- AGE dicines. we capital required, Standard say cure 1 do not mean merely to o oatid, Peilahed cront chata, of hanAcome gover, 4 chal sate 
phreys* SPECIFICS Ten and Twenty-four, effected a ure Co., earl Street, New York. -4 ileal anes always looks Ltd 2 taste, wrediess 


thas it te ver Imitation Coral Breast 
im. pat ET in fine 

Stylish and ¥ desirable bar patton. Wilt wear for years. 
Specte P Pocket Pures. y handy for carrying sliver 





permanent cure. a 


HOLIDAY GIFT FREE! 














on ee Oe ne ee eae t 
Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes OUR NEW KNITTING MACHINE, web whiee pee Gan pertern © cuata 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for or is havin on immense sale. This Ne now tm possidie ® wtete, ia, myccifying of your friends. se aro =. 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, & Sawyer Street, ied 4tip iG. MACHIN Ing Eis ber Ese ae omen 108 oN, Cet pov Say be "may al mene | aes. - 
Boston, Mass. Parte ee Of beautiful designs can be me expenses whatever, We publish a splendid Literarr, A 
eee wines his Machine, 1S seen there Is etwaroe ready men. terai cod Home PF esiled Cottage and Farm, s 
hot ¥ made of « variety colored & page, 82-column Miastrated Jonrnal, containing epicndid ot 
Old Gold Bought.—Silver and Platinum of all vi LwOR K, is ari is Ghetwwhes and poems, Farm, Garden ond Household hints 
kinds. Fnilvaluepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- wood and BR a wine R ive pe recipes, articles on home desorath m, wit aot hemor reading Re 
ther of all Residues containing gold’ or stiver. 3 | PRGTION,, We make on ate srec(at oF DP PER to Jeune, nove toms, cre, | ioe. pape ful of esleahte inten 
ud e oo, Wie eo introd the 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex Machines, in perfect urder, by mail, for 15 Fees, 8, bighiy prised searorer baowe Bue base the pooee 
press. Mention Tut Post. two for Cente. 4!! persons conéies £ following extraerdinary offer: why oo of on yity 
—————>_ + -— Grecious andr @ ofour BA ERE © 4 A atamrs, we it ‘ age and J 
will allen erne an 
Aa When our readers answer any Adver- t'NAso “ee 1 i daaen PLES i sav : ie and Cocfot MN holon 
iT ‘ame * ve ron en 
tisement found in these columms they will cieatiodes Ave SS one Wile lo sore seein ae 


Great bargain, Will you not take etrantare efit you arencd 
= with the per aul premtemes, we will cheer 


confer a favor on (he Publisher and the ad- FOR THE L LITTLE GIRLS 





vertiser by naming Satarda ing P 
cme ad ee refend ihe ato @r re'leilite we refer te the 

nied 7 I _ , 63! ’ of  eounpeper te B-e York, Yor 0 @ we wit 
ye DO pend five ou to the paper ant fr ve wih Fone pou 
= ye he beautiful Mfetike fea- Pts by Sn, av irtende + ort wih you, you 








tures. Bangod hair and dark eyes, or curls and 
blue eyes. 

10 vate cach, or twe for 35 con sted t 

drs dreams wii cd doll i pg y 


Pobiteher, r) Park Pines, New Yor 


te Send 
EEE 
TN pee tiara 
























Our new cata- 


















lo . will tell ou A lady in Tipton, ; writes at oes at greatly reduced price. 
Ee vafel easil oo EN &'06.,111 Nasenu St. Now York Thins, Cataloga ane Boe. Ones ton 
y, y P. POWELL £808, 986 Main Breet, CINCINNATI, 





cheaply you can buy T ANIEG WE GIVES - 
clothing for men or boys LADI WE GETS, 710 eeerentneporvee Soret $i ore Petia Coin 


Cards, 16c. 14 pks. @1. 20 pearl 









































: = ards with lapped corners, lee, 
y mail. Send your ad- Bae ty sent nage item consiing siesta Dh sche Coo a Chicago, iil F 
‘ . bevel eotce 
dress, and we will forward it Pied Cte te Bog | Eeount Sve win nizasraten”prominm has Pireotarme | _Ammanrers szEne Aue THE REST, 
b ; an¢ me C MILLS, ® » Cova. DAVID LANDRETH & SOs 
y return post. cores rch Beat Oo Fe 21 and 25. pith i. . Phila., Pa. 
W 3 Spe | $6.25 for 39 cts, ; 
KISS MI MELA deli htful f 1 b r o 
anamaker & Brown. §$ or ach dersehtmaueetc wren tice tk pare 
Oak Hall nOrker pw, and secure Box 3139, Ay ove contte me 2 conte wed | —s Mail % cts. to W. FOX, Box @, Fultunville, ey 
, acquaintances will receive by retu 2 iaaksieianennaings 
Sixth and Market Sts Philadelphia ee ate ai Re aaa “2 aaee RD OD Be A AE — s) that nets $6.25. This is an honest offer to in- | ~- New style Chromo (ar | (na, name 
‘ | Fos uce staple goods: If you want « fortune, act now 5p on. in Case ix KE. H. Pard Wair Maven. C2 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. D. Henny, P. O. Box 177, BUFFAIA, N. Y. 
YS TaQ «)R( A ' — | W onder! ui secrets, revelations and a mf y ega 
vy J . 8X discoveries for marri ied 4 sings orers DEAR | SLIxT® Jw 
me _s ring health, wealth and bap we beds 2 0 ts Zt. 
B ' » Thee, ; | mess to all, handsome book of} ens) pages mall aloe pay Menge a. 
ock " Home, Sweet Home,"? | for 380. by The Union Publishin N. J, oy ee 
The Last Rose of S« Massa cenange os atte. aE satre 6 oe, 6 Sopot ( ) 
Cold Ground. I will send the Swiss Organ | sage v Handsome Pres River. Ct 
+ to every reader of this per, a —_ pt 1 oe ~— Srazeuse ren ia . 
Sie oe ree Organs for Two cogeand Mnsioet a Boctes Pores Ym, Be aed | ~= ne New Chromo Cards for ‘1 nameon le, oe 
Ww. 2 Ch b 8t., New York. ‘Tonka an Sere | $03 | 9 Gold and si! r ie 5 B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y, 
re ew Yor’ st a panei canes 
pe ree to any one r a aa 
c 50 Trans rent ( ‘ords, with CARD#, all Chromo, Glass and Motto, in case 
Edge Carde, with name and elegant case, i stamp for postage. HO mses Chromes, « or 
SO So cents, H. M. COOK, Meriden, Conn. : ¥. P. TRIFET, % Schovi Street, Boston, Mass. BOR ce, ie cents. MM. F. MOBS, Vandails, ile, | A (name in gold b jet: West 4 Co, W estville, % 
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Ladies’ D epartment. 
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FASHION CHAT. 





']\HERE ts 80 great a variety this winter, 

both in materials and trimmings, that it 
is difiowlt to make a selection froin the un- 
usually large assort. ent. 

There js no article of dress too rich, too 
elegantor too eccentric for the fashion, pre- 
vided, however, everything is in strictly 
good taste. 

Materials are brought trom all parts of 
the world to be coinbined into most beauti- 
ful costumes, 

This perfect freedom in regard to every- 
thing appertaining to the toilet nay well be 
appreciated by many of the fair sex, who 
remember that not long since there was but 
one inode! for all, and that it was quite im- 
possible to show any taste where there was 
no liberty left the faner. . 

Walking suits are very elegant or very 
simple. 

E:mbroidered cloth, materials with de- 
signs Of animals and figures, and Sootch 
plaids are used for these sits. 

The “Sportsawoiman” costuine is among 
the inost favored of all Parisian toilets; it 
is madeof any goods,and is always 
pretty. 

It nay, for instance, be of vigogne, with 
a plaited akirtand a sinall draped tunic. 
The veat is trimmed with woolen galloon, 
The small “Oratoire’’ capote is also of cloth, 
with strings and a cockade of woolen rib- 
bon. 

Then, for a richer suit, the saine style is 
adapted in dove-cvlored cloth, with a band 
of ‘velour epingle’' on the border of the 
flounce. 

The coat is of the saine velvet, cut out on 
the border of the basque. 

The capote is of plush instead of cloth, 
and the woolon galloon is replaced by 
fuille. 

The flounce of the skirt is often trimmed 
with several bands of ribbon velvet. Soine- 
times w rounded jacket in a brigiit color is 
worn over the suit, trimimed with fur or 
chenille, but the shape always reinains the 
sulne. 

Plaid skirte with bias plaits are not desir- 
able, and the plaits do net bold. 

It is best to have the jluited 
straight and the tunique bias. 

The tailor-inade tweed coats, with the 
colored waistecat showing Lelow the waist 
in front, are worn with various skirts; the 
gray ones especially, with red waistcoats, 
over black dark blue skirts. 


skirt 


A few white waistesats cin be seen, and | 


these have oocasionally gold braiding and 
gold buttons. 


They are observable with gondarme and | 
dark brown | 


navy blue, black, or 
dreuses. 

Ladies who liketo be—inay we say—a 
little extreine in their costuines are adupt- 


very 


ing the braiding and coloring of regimental! | 


untforins, both English and foreign. 

A Royal Artillery jacket is copied toler- 
ably accurately,as well as some picturesque 
Hungarian and Gerinan ones. 

With these dark skirts aro worn, with 
deep knitting or box pluaits. 

Some pretty costurnes of cashmere, with 
small colored spots, scattered over singly or 
in couples of two colors, are arranged over 
plush skirts. 

A tavorite combination is brown, red,and 
blue, or spots of red and gold on a gend- 
arine blue ground, draped over adeep ruby 
plush skirt. 

Feather tips, copied in raised ptush,on an 
ottoman silk ground, is a boeautilul §triim- 
ming tor flounces and has a rich effect. 

It is to be seen in shades of dark green, 
red, brown and black. 

The rest of the costume is in inixed plush 
and ottoman silk, and trequently a dolman 
edged with this simulated feather trim: 
ming. ; 

A hat to be worn with this costume would 
be of feathers on a felt foundation, with @ 
large satin bow a littietoone side of the 
crown. ‘ 

For hat trimmings, amongst flies, bees, 
etc., the newest variety isa small gilt or 
plated gaine-cock, which is used to fasten 
draperies or merely to ornament them. 
Gilt pins in bonnet draperies of anv mater- 
jal often have avery good effect, and are 
far more suitabie, for zoological and orni- 
tholpgical subjects hardly scein adapted to 
this purpose. 

The following will serve asa model for 
embroidered cloth suits: The front of the 
skirt is worked, and has on 
band of velvet. 

Crossing over the frontofthe skirt are 
three scarfe of broad surah ribbon. They 

start from the seam ou the right side, are 
Gzewn out as wide as possible, and are fas- 
« 


‘sleoves quite short, 
Striped satin. silk are arranged as 
panels on skirts, drapery or pa- 








’ 
; 


the border a | 








ened on the left side under large satin rib- | 
bon rosettes. 

The tyniqne consists of a draped polo- 
naise forming the apron front, and opening 
on the waistover a plastron of plaited 
surah, 

The revers are, embroidered cloth. The 
back of the tun falis like a redingote, 
and foriu.s two with embroider- 


ed cloth revers eter "aie On the 
lower border is @ band velvet. The 


niers, cut up at @istances to show plissus of 
velvet or silk. - 

At the top of the opening loops of fancy 
chenille trimining or ribbon are placed, se- 
cured by a buckle, 

If the costume is dark colored or black, 
the backle 1s of jet; and if of white or del- 
icate shades, for evening wear, it is of cut 
steel, paste, or gilt. s 

Many ladies are braiding inedallions or 
circlets of braid on the fronts of dresses or 
over the backs, fronts and shoulders of 
inapties, 

This work can be carried out in plain col- 
ored silk braid for morning dresses, or in 
gold, silver and steel on evening ones. The 
froutof the skirts are plain, bordered by a 
full ruche, or a plisse of silk or satin below 
the “battlemented”’ tunic. 

The inateria! is cashmere, velveteen or 
satin, and the size of the circlets varies 
from a tive-shilling piece to the inside of a 
stnall plate. 

Silver or gold on white satin is particu- 
larly fashionable. 

The sleeves are bands witb small circlets 
at distances, and the basque is ornamented 
to match. 

Velvet medallions on silk are applique 
with silk of the exact color. A ball dress, 
prepared recently, was of pale pink satin, 
with plain front, over which were scattered 
large white satin walters, with a rosebud 
worked on each. 

The tunic was of the same colored silk, 
faced with white, aud powdered over with 
deini-pompons of pink and white silk. 
These so-called demi-pompons are in the 
saine style as children's soit wool balls, cut 
round afterwards, but not so full, so that 
they appear to be half ones when  tastened 
on to the imaterial. 

Tdiis new fabric 18 made in several colors; 
it is costly, and 1s used carefully, but is ex- 
tremely rich-looking and attractive. Net- 
work of chenille, powdered with pearls, is 
also arranged for evening costurmes over 
the fronts ot satin; the mesh is tolerably 
large. 

The handsoinest velvet costumes have 
plain velvet forthe basque, the front and 
back draperies of the skirt,and the sleeves, 
while the side panels covering tiie whole 
side breadths are of the richest brocaded 
velvet. 

A quaint freak of fashion is to fasten vel- 
vet standing collars on the lef side with a 
bow of ribbon. 

Bullion or gilt soutache trims these vel vet 
collars, and a fi,ured lace frill edges them 
at the top. 

Black monkey skins, with !ong hair nat- 
ural brown beaver of light shade,dark seal- 
skin and the long fleecy black fox are the 

tushionable materials forthe closely fitted 
pelerine capes worn by young ladies. 

Pink feathers on brown bonnets, green 
pluimage on red bonnets, and silver pow- 
dered black ostrich tipsfun black bonnets, 
are the stylish ountrasts in millinery. 

Boas areentirely out of fasbion; small 
Byron collats of fur are worn instead. The 
stole of fur passing around the neck and 
straight down each side of the front gar- 
nent 18 stylish with pelisses, 

Odd and bhuimorous caprices are seen in 





new goods tor the holidays, Animals' beads, 
pugs, spaniels, mice,cats and chicken cocks 
figure in porcelain, silve® amd bronze, on 
trays, on picture fraines, On inkstands, as 


weights, and for IBahy deogorative ar- | 
He fond ty . | dinner reception or a lunch party the genu- 


ticles. 

Red is one of the favorite colors for even- 
mg dresses. 

A striking toilet of flaine-red silk is toned 
down by & white satin embroidered tablier, 
with pointed plastron to match. 

The short el bow sleeves are triinined with 
rich Jace, and thepuffed panier is of the 
silk. The side breadths and back of the 
silk skirtare trimmed with four narrow 
plaitings of the silk. 





Fireside Chat. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE TOILET. 


‘OME books have recently a red 
which advocate the cultivation o 
on sound principles, and directions are 
given forthe modus operandi ig all the 
m details, which finally consolidate in 
a brilliant and traly enviable enseinble that 
is not only satisfactory for the time being 





uty | 


q : 
They maintain, for instance, that all the 
skin wants hve vont and it takes care 


In the master of baths, a plu in ice 
colt water is get recoimmended, a it re- 
ulres a woman of iron constitution to en- 
dave it, dud Wherga hot bath is used it 
should come before retiring, as there is leas 
of taking cold, and tne body, being 
weakened bythe ablution, bas need of 


rst 
at is well to nse a flesh bee, 908 after- 
ward rinse off the soapsids by briskly rub- 
bing the body with« pwir of coarse toilet 
gloves. — 

4 inost important part of a bath is the 

r . ~ ?- + . 

ry part of the body should be rub- 
bed toa glowing redness, using a coarse 
crash towel at the finish. . 

If sufficient ong cannot be given, a 
small amount of bay rum, applied with the 
pal. of the hand, will be nd efficaci- 
ous. 

Ladies who have ample leisure and who 
lead methodical lives take a plunge or 
sponge bath three times a week anda vapor 
or sun bath wa, day. 

To facilitate this very beneficial practice a 
south or east apartment is desirable. 

The lady denudes herself, takes a seat 
near the window, and takes in the warm 
7" of the sun. 

hen tbe day issuniless recourse is had 
to a vapor bath, which is equally efficacious 
but less agreeable. 

To effect this a purgatory is improvised 
by means of a spirit lamp,a perforated otto- 
nan or willow rocker, and a large woolen 
blanket, that is tucked round her securely 
to prevent the heat from escaping. 

t is said this cannot be endured for more 
than thirty minutes at a tine, and that it so 
vividly recalis some prophesies relating toa 

sible future state that it induces severo 
intros fon, and is almost as effective for 
devotional as for hygienic purposes. 

One of the-inost useful article ofthe toilet 
is a bottle of aminonia, and any y who 
has once learned its value will never be 
without it. 

A fews drops in the water takes the place 
of the usual amount of — and cleans out 
the nace ofthe skin as well asa bleach 
Ww oO. 

Wash the tace with a flesh brush,and rub 
the lips well to tone their color. 

It is well to bathe the eyes before putting 
in the spirits, and, if itis desirable to in- 
crease their brightness, this may be dono 
by dashing soapsuds into then. 

Always rub the eyes in washing toward 
the nose. 

Many contend that a free use of soap 
turns the skin yellow, and some go so far us 
to declare that a too frequent application of 
water is injudicious, 

Some preter treating the hands, neck and 
face with an ointment of glycerine, rubbed 
dry with a chamois skin. This is said to be 
attended with the most satisfactory results, 
and there is a story abroad just now con- 
cerning a young weman who has not wash- 
ed her face for three years, and 18 always 
clean, rosy and kissable. 

But she has come to grief, and her exper- 
ience ought to be a lesson to every woian 
of sound mental condition. 

In a moment of gushing confidence, such 
as at Limes will attack even the best-regula- 
ted women,she gave her secret away to her 
lover, and subsequently received a note 
troin him stating that he could never recon- 
cile his heart and his inanhood to a woinan 
who could get along without washing her 
face. 

Leas rouge is being used every year. The 
tuce is more thoroughly rubbed or brushed 
with wet and dry brushes, aud whenever a 
lady gets a chance she nay be caught pinch- 
ing her colorless cheeks, a very harinless 
and quite effectual nieans of making the 
roses bloom. 

If the eyebrows are inclined to spread ir- 
regularly, pinch the bair together where 
thickest. If they show a tendency to meet, 
this contact may be avoided by pulling out 
the hairs every morning before the toilet. 

The dash of Orientalisin in costume and 
lace now turns the lady’s attention to her 
eyelashes, which are worthless if not long 
and drooping. 

Indeed, so prevalent is the desire for this 
beautiful feature, that hair dressers and 
ladies’ artists have scores of customers un- 
der treatment for invigorating their stunted 
eyelashes and eyebrows. 

To be sure, for evening a lady can manu- 
facture a magnificent article with a crayon 
of Egyptian black ora common m if 
driven to an e ney, and on the street a 
Brussels veil will cover a multitude of 
facial errors; but when it comes to an after- 


ine article or a very good counterfeit is ne- 
cossary. 

To obtain these fringed curtains anoint 
the roots with a balsam made of two 
drachms of nitric oxide of mercury, mixed 
with one of leaf lard. 

Alter an application wash the roots with 
a camel-hair brush her ge in warm milk. 
Tiny scissors are used, in which the lashes 
are carefully but slightly trimmed every 
other day. 

When once obtained, refrain from rub- 
bing or even touching the lids with the 
finger nails. There is more beauty in a pair 





of well-kept eyebrows and fuli, sweeping | 


eyelashes than people are aware of, and a 
very unattractive and lustreless eye as- 
sumes new beauty when it looks out from 
beneath elongated fringes. Instead of put- 
ting cologne water upon the handkerchief, 
which has come to be considered a vulgar- 
iam among ladies of correct +09 


taste, the 
furne ia spent on the eyebrows and lobes of 


the ears. 


(Correspondence. 


Amy, (Woodbury, N. J.)—There may be 
no barm injvisiting the place without the knowledge 
of your affanced, but there would be a certaiu amount 
of deceit in duing so, wich might be displeasing to 
your lover should he discover it. ' 


M. P. R., (Marion, Ind.)—We most refer 
you to a work on Decimals for an answer to Your 
questiun. There are more recent books published on 
the subject than the one in your possession, contsin- 
ing many improvements in workings. Your writing 
is fair. 





READER, (Toughkemenon, Pa.)—The 

Venus of Lampi is not the Corinthian or Paphian 
Venus, but the higher Greek ideal--the impersona- 
tion of man’s purified love, the passion which de- 
spises all things for the sake of its legitimate 
object. 
MAMIE, (Fulton, N. Y.)—A very simple 
manner of thanking a gentiewan for an evening's eu- 
tertainment is ‘‘I bave had a very pleasant evening, 
and feel grateful to you for you kindness, or* ‘I thank 
you very much for the pleasant « «ing I have haa, * 
The most natural and casiest way of rendering thanks 
is usually most appreciated. 


FLORENCE, (Arundel, Md.)—You are a 
long way yet from the gates even of the Castle of De- 
spair. If your condition remains unchanged tif! you" 
arrive at double your present age, you may then be- 
gin to think that you have entered its walls. Very 
possibly the ‘‘many Sirtations’’ you have iadulged in 
are the cause of your not being either married or en- 
gaged. 

Birpiz, (Floyd, Ind.)—The sun rising 
higher in the heavens every day at noon till the point 
is reached when the days and nights are of cqual 
length all over the world inakes what ts called the 
vernal or spring equinox, about the twenty-first of 
March; when the sainc potnt ty reached in descend- 
ing, the sun makes what is ecalled the autumnal equi- 
nox, about the twenty-third of September. 


B. A., (Indianapolis, Ind.)—1. It is not 
custumary to call until he requests permfssion. 2. 
The gentleman usually carries the extra wrap with 
which alady bas provided herself. 3. When one is 
paying acall, there is no necessity to rise when others 
leave—a simple bow issufficicut, 4.Itis most courteous 
toask acallertocall, 5 After the stranger is Intro- 
duced to the hostess, she should present him to the 
other members ef the family. ; 


RipPe£E, (Richinond, Va.)—Have you no 
little brothers and sisters at home'to wash, and dress, 
and teach; ne father to darn stockings for; no mother 
to help with household duties ? Fall in love with your 
home ; and some honest, noble-minded gentieman, 
seeing your goodness and use, will then fall fn love 
with you, and transplant you to bis heart and home ; 
and after a long and happy life, you will smile at the 
follies of youth, and the ‘‘awfully proud’’ subject of 
tou trusting day-dreams. 


W. L. G., (Coffee, Ga.)—Persons with 
weak lungs should read aloud daily, and take plenty 
of exercise in the open air. They should also live gen- 
erously, and rise and retire at regular hours. Stoop- 
ing postures should be avoided, and when reading 
they should sit up erect. When walking keep the head 
up and the shoulders thrown back. If confined to the 
house at any time, walk the floor with the arms 
crossed behind the back. When in the open air take, 
as often as you can, without fatiguing yourself, long 
breaths. 


IGNORANT, (Pittsburg, Pa.) —“Huguenot”’ 
is a French word, and should, therefore, be pro- 
nounced according to French rules, the final syllable 
like our English no, 2. Spontaneous combustion is s 
phenomenon in which the body suddenly inflames, and 
is reduced tu ashes. In the human body it is gener- 
ally considered to result from the habitual and exces- 
sive use of alcoholic liquors, which, by the sudden 
contact of some inflammable body, becoine ignited. 
Spontaneous combustions are said to be more com- 
mon amongst women than men, 


HOUSEKEEPER, (Paterson, N.J.)—Boned 
turkey may be prepared thus : Boil a turkey in as lit- 
tle water as may be, until the bones can be eastly sep- 
arated from the meat. Remove all theskin; cut the 
iacat into thin slices, mixing together the light and 
dark parts. Season with sult and pepper, Take the 
liquid in which the turkey was boiled, haying kept it 
warm, and mix it well. Shape it like a loaf of bread, 
wrap it in cloth and press it with a heavy weight for 
afewhours. When served up itis cut in thin slices. 
Some profeasional cooks can shape it somewhat like 
the original bird, but this requires skill and labor. 


ELuaA, (Philadelphia. Pa.)—You may 
love ‘the man, but do you or can you respect him? 
He plays with your affections for a couple of years 
and then he coolly turns round and informs 
you that a promise made to his dead wife will pre- 
vent him from marrying you. In other words, he 
pursues a dishonorable course, and then talks about 
a sacred obligation | And, like many of your sex, 
you are quite willing still to hold in high esteem a 
man who, practicising kuavery, wishes neverthe- 
less to be deemed a saint. Pshaw! We have tittle 
patience with women who persist tm, giving the reins 
to sentiment and refuse, if onlyase a matter of pru- 
dence, to exercise a little common sense, Send your 
two-faced admirer about bis business, ahd listen to 
the sound advice of your friends, w atly see 
farther than yourself, It has been cl y that 
it is much more easy to inspire a passion than Bfaith. 
Were women but as solicitous of the one as they are 
of the other object, they would never need $e fear 
that thelr myrtles would change to willows. 


Nero, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The accuss- 
tion against teachers of men that they are. no better 
than their scholars, may be true, but as thev excite 
more hopeof govdness, so, in the wife, the man of 
letteré excites the hope of more indulgence, love, and 
tenderness. ‘‘You who are always tendef, will you 
not be sotome? You who make buch sweet verses, 
fur which I love you, will you pet be sweet wate me?”’ 
This question is asked, and, alas! the answer: ‘‘If to 
do, were as easy as to know what were ood to do, 
chapels had been churches.’’ The teacher whose 
mental and spiritual state tells him what to say, !s 
hindered by his animal nature from doing what he 
ought not to. Hence a revulsion of feeling, may,¢cve® 
a conception of injustice, on the part of wives in be- 
holding the discrepancy between the real and ideal. 
The assertion that men of genius and poets are bad 
husbands, is untrue; they are very loving and indul- 
gent, but they have often been unhappy, Lady By- 
ron, of her own free will, separated from her hus- 
band; Milton's wife, a hot Cavalier, left hers: Joba 
Wesley's wife behaved badly to him, etc. In all these 


| Sima aerense was wrong; in the two last, most 


plaigly so. 


